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THE 
PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 


CONVICTION AND TOLERANCE? 


I 


HE history of critical thought, in science and in philosophy 
alike, manifests the search for ultimate unity of principle but 
also the experience of unresolved complexity and conflict. Reason 
is forever seeking to subdue and bind the variety of things in some 
comprehensive and final formula; but nature seems to be elusive 
to finality and refuses to be unanimous. The scientific mind, be- 
cause it deals directly with masses of facts, has recognized and 
adapted itself to this unaccommodating variety of nature, by spe- 
cializing in its research. It seems content to achieve some regional 
principles of order, without undertaking to comprehend the whole 
cosmic domain. The typical scientist does not transgress depart- 
mental boundaries. Expert in his own specialty, he defers to 
expert mastery of principles in other fields. He regards the quest 
for the integration of all knowledge as beyond his scientific com- 
petence, or more frankly as beneath it. He refers it to the in- 
competent persistence of the philosophers. The very advance of the 
specialized sciences, however, as it expands their respective prov- 
inces, reaches borderlands of research and formulation which must 
be crossed or else defined in more comprehensive terms. So some 
leading scientific minds today increasingly tend to confront the 
ultimate issues in scientific theory; they explicitly recognize the 
philosophical character of their speculation. After several centuries 
of specialized research and on a higher level of intellectual mastery, 
the modern mind is once more impelled to its traditional search of 
cosmic structure. 
*The presidential address to the Western Division of the American 
Philosophical. Association, Butler University, Indianapolis, April 25, 1941. 
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If the modern sciences thus show the reaffirmation of the 
rational demand for unity of principle, philosophy, ancient and 
modern, in the endeavor to achieve a formulated cosmic system, 
manifests the incursion of variety and conflict but also some order 
in the conflict. On the one hand, each philosophic theory arouses 
the resistance of contending doctrines; on the other hand, these 
conflicts tend less often to an impasse than to some critical re- 
conciliation or eclectic blend. Idealist, pragmatist, and realist, each 
in a measure is persuaded by the others. But though an idealist, 
for instance, may learn wisdom from realism or pragmatism, yet 
he learns it as an idealist. It is his idealistic truth which he recovers 
from the others; he makes it his own, and opposes those other 
aberrations with undiminished vigor. So throughout the history of 
philosophy the quest of sovereign principle is checked by invading 
disparity and conflict, but is also fructified by the new strains of 
fact and meaning which conflict brings into the process. 

Is not this a perennial theme of philosophy? Goethe expressed 
it once for all in two lines packed with meaning: 


To reach unto the Infinite, 
Distinguish first, but then, unite. 


Repeatedly in previous presidential addresses to the several divi- 
sions of our Philosophical Association I find this theme developed 
in one context or another. I should like to consider this basic 
philosophical problem as it emerges in ethical reflection and as it is 
complicated and proves decisive in moral activity individual or 
social. I shall deal more particularly with the traditional problem of 
conscience. I shall examine conscience in so far as it reveals the 
complexity of our moral life, the conflict of values in which it is 
involved, and the sovereign principle to which it aspires. 


II 


The idea of moral obligation, in some form or other, underlies 
all our deliberations. Any judgment of preference is in practice an 
implicit demand on the will to choose whatever is preferred. The 

; two questions, What life is most worth living? and What life ought 
I to live, are really two phases of the one basic question of morals. 
The way we decide what we ought to do, depends upon the sort 
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of sanction to which we appeal or acknowledge allegiance. So 
arises the problem of the source and the authority of conscience. 
We may distinguish the two inquiries which it involves. First, 
How do we get our conviction of conscience that we ought to do 
this rather than that? Second, What makes the dictates of con- 
science trustworthy and authoritative? Or in simpler words, Why 
do I feel or think that I ought to act thus and so?—and, Why 
should I act as I feel or think that I ought to act? 

I shall not weary you by discussing at great length the familiar 
commonplaces of conscience theories. Theological tradition ex- 
plained conscience as the voice of God in our souls, a divinely 
implanted conviction of right and wrong. Were it not for the 
corruption of our will by sin, we should never have any uncertainty 
regarding the voice of conscience or any hesitation about obeying 
its behests. This doctrine in various forms characterizes the 
religious thought of mankind, especially in our Western civilization, 
and it is still widespread. But while theologians have used it in 
order to base ethics on religion and commit it to orthodoxy, its 
actual significance indicates the growing importance of morality in 
religious experience. It illustrates both men’s demand for an 
authoritative conscience and their confessed inability to achieve 
it themselves. It is for man, but of God, to be acknowledged and 
obeyed without question. 

Modern philosophy, seeking a scientific statement of moral prin- 
ciples, without appeal to the supernatural, has proposed alternative 
accounts of conscience. Where the theologian, unable to derive 
conscience from any human source, calls it a divine endowment, 
the intuitionist says simply that it is underived, an innate human 
endowment, a moral sense. If we ask what is meant by the expres- 
sion “a moral sense’, a variety of explanations are offered. Some 
intuitionists have regarded the moral sense as a direct perceptual 
capacity, like the sense of color or taste. Others have emphasized 
its emotional quality, a feeling of approval or disapproval. Still 
others have explained conscience as the direct and authoritative 
guidance of our moral reason. In judging the mora! worth of an 
act not by its consequences but by the quality of will which it 
reveals, Kant makes the dutiful conscience the heart of morality. 
What distinguishes the moral agent is his free dutiful loyalty. 
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He acts not merely in response to various incitements but purely 
on principle, out of respect for the moral law. Kant is not content, 
as earlier moralists had been, to establish the authority of con- 
science to perform the right kind of acts, but exalts the spirit of 
Duty itself. In his ethical formalism conscience or rather con- 
scientiousness becomes the essence of virtue. 

In all these doctrines we may note the affirmation of the direct 
certainty of conscience, whether we regard it as God’s voice in our 
souls, admonishing us to do his righteous will; as the response 
of our moral sense, directly feeling or perceiving the right course 
of action and approving the acts to which it urges the will; or 
again as the dutiful loyalty of the rational will. These doctrines 
assume an evident finality in the moral direction of our lives. What 
we ought to do is clear to us, and that we ought to do it, also 
clear and imperative. 

Against all these doctrines, empiricism takes a radically different 
view of conscience, both of its origin and of its sanction. Despite 
the advocates of a divinely implanted conscience, what we do find 
in history is that in all ages and peoples men’s conception of their 
God or gods and the corresponding sense of religious sanctions 
have varied with their experiences and general culture. As to the 
alleged intuitive moral sense, it is seen to change in various stages 
of social development. Our conscience is simply the inference from 
our past experience as guidance for the future. It is not universal 
but various; its sanctions are relative to specific experience and 
situation, and its authority is ever subject to revision and recall. 

This purely empirical view has its own difficulties. If our ideas 
of right and wrong are merely individual habit or social custom, 
how can there be any real moral obligation, or any ground for 
approval or condemnation? We could only have a variety of tastes. ‘ 
As with the pease porridge in Mother Goose, “Some like it hot, 
some like it cold, some like it in the pot nine days old.” Do we 
claim that good acts can be distinguished from evil by considering 
the consequences, which can be observed and reported ; that in this 
way, by using statistical methods, an empirical ethics can reach 
general scientific conclusions? But how would we know what 
consequences are good? Most people value happiness, but in a 
strictly empirical view that may also be a merely customary in- 
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ference. How are we to be assured of imperative obligation, of 
really defensible preference and choice in moral matters? The 
appeals to supernatural authority or to an intuitive moral sense or 
an unconditional rational imperative are all open to the em- 
piricist’s objections. But the insistence on a genuine difference 
between right and wrong expresses a true moral insight. How is 
empiricism to supply this lack in its own doctrine? 

In this clash of ethical theories we may note, on the one hand, 
the demand for unity of authoritative principle seeking to affirm 
itself by intuitive fiat ; on the other, the disturbing citation of actual 
diversity and change in moral judgments, with no universal sanc- 
tions in prospect. So we need a more critical grasp of our problem. 
Let us ask: What is it that takes place in moral deliberation? Is it 
not a contest between rival tendencies of a man’s character? Here 
some particular passion is urging to assume the uppermost; 
abetted by others that with it would be swept to prominence, it is 
resisted actively or weakly by other incentives or considerations. Or 
it is a contest of conflicting obligations, a tragic perplexity where 
duty seems to be ranged against duty and a man does not know 
which way to turn. Devastating in its effect is the moral anguish 
of a man who, in the very performance of his acknowledged and 
bounden duty, has been led to terrible deeds which stagger his 
conscience. This was the plight of Orestes which engrossed the 
masters of Greek tragedy. Filial piety moved Orestes to avenge 
the murder of his father Agamemnon; but the adulterous murder- 
ess whom he had to kill was his own mother. In obeying his 
conscience Orestes became a matricide. The development of this 
harrowing theme from Aeschylus to Sophocles to Euripides 
reveals maturing criticism in the ancient ideas of God and of divine 
justice, but it also discloses, through the very tragedy of conflicting 
duties, the nature of conscience as itself a developing and ever 
subtler authority. Whether resisting the strong incursion of evil 
or judging between contending obligations, conscience involves the 
emergence of one or of another eventual personality. Man is at the 
crossroads of decision; the choice is before him, and when made, 
this choice will set him on one road or on the other, one sort of 


person or another sort, by the margin of the decision which has 
been made. 
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Ill 


The activity of conscience does not exhibit an abstract perma- 
nence of moral character; on the contrary it reveals personality as 
ever in the process of self-moulding. But the personality thus 
progressively realized is not to be regarded as a bare result of 
antecedent conditions. It achieves the sanctions which it acknow- 
ledges. The character of personality is ever impending ; the resolu- 
tion which gives it actuality is arduous but also imperative. In the 
crisis of moral decision, which in more or less dramatic ways 
everyone has experienced, conscience is the voice of a man’s fuller 
self, the man that he may yet be, if he only resist the upstart fury 
of some wayward impulse and let his most mature intelligence 
assume and maintain direction. 

Acting conscientiously is acting according to the best light that 
we recognize. And certainly, we say, there can be no question of 
our duty to do our wisest and best in all circumstances. If we act 
against our conscience our course is evil, even though as it happens 
our act comes out well. That is, we do ill, no matter how beneficial 
the consequences of our act may turn out to be. But events may 
take also the opposite course. We act conscientiously, in good 
faith, but our action has deplorable results. An act is not wholly 

worthy of moral approval just because it is done conscientiously. 

The decision of my conscience is in intention the expression of 
my judgment that the course of action which I choose is the one 
likely to prove the most valuable in the circumstances. My act is 
thus a venture on my conviction, but in its results it is also a test 
of my judgment. It is vindicated or repudiated by the event. 

But consequences, we say, are beyond our control. It may be 
discreditable to others, to society, that our honorable conscientious 
acts have proved in effect ruinous. The whole scheme of things 
sometimes seems callous or even hostile to the spirit of moral in- 
tegrity. This is not a protest which can be lightly dismissed. But 
all the more imperative is it for us to explore every hazard of 
possible disaster for which we might be responsible. Acting against 
one’s conscience is always bad, but this does not mean that all we 
require morally is to obey our conscience. Conscientious loyalty 
is a fundamental aspect, but only one aspect of moral excellence. 
It is indispensable, but not all-sufficing. It is like sincerity in art 
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and poetry. While a work of art, to be good at all, must be sincere, 
it is not rightly judged good merely because it is sincere. The 
magpie may sing most sincerely, but the magpie is not a nightingale. 
More than sincerity enters in the creation of a masterpiece: range 
of vision, depth of insight, originality, significance, stimulating 
power, contagious sympathy, discriminating taste, craftsmanship. 
So in the moral life, conscientiousness, loyalty to our best self, 
demands that our best self be really good. Just because we are 
morally bound to follow our best light, we are doubly bound to 
make sure that the light we do follow is actually the best light 
available. Man’s first moral duty is to see his real duty truly. So 
we read in the Gospel, “If thine eye be evil, thy whole body shall 
be full of darkness. If therefore the light that is in thee be dark- 
ness, how great is that darkness!” 

The fanatic is not justified morally by his conscientiousness. 
He has one of the essentials of the good life, loyal conviction, but 
not the other, intelligent judgment. Intense devotion to duty 
when allied to bigotry and obscurantism, particularly if sanctified 
by the halo of religion, may lead a man to unspeakable evil. 
Without a qualm of conscience, acting devoutly in the name of 
Christ, Torquemada consigned thousands of men and women as 
heretics to the flames. Allied to our duty to be loyal to conscience 
is our duty to educate it, to keep our conscience enlightened and 
so worthy of continued loyalty. 

Thus we see that an important element in dutiful conduct is 
cautious but also resolute self-criticism of the moral judgment. 
Our conscience should be conscientious about itself. This is in- 
volved in any genuine deliberation. Our resolution should issue 
from a real solution of our problem. The standard by which we 
judge, the principle on which we act, must vindicate its own 
worth by constant criticism. So we may avoid headlong bigotry. 
Laxity of convictions may be moral suicide, but too strong or 
rather too self-confident a conscience is also a moral peril; it 
may mark a man as an insufferable prig. Men are often ready to 
fight, even to lay down their lives, for convictions which they have 
not examined thoroughly. Martyrdom is one of the glories of our 
human nature, but sometimes martyrdom has been the pathetic 
climax of intractable fanaticism. 
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There is, however, a counter-hazard in the moral life. If 
resolute conscientiousness is apt to become fanatical zeal, the 
reflective and forever balancing spirit may lead to moral inaction. 
Deliberation is important, but deliberateness and criticism should 
not be allowed to devitalize the will and sap its decision. As a 
Bulgarian proverb has it, “It is not enough to say, Our Father; 
one must also say, Amen”. Failure to translate convictions into 
action because of continual entangling reflections may condemn 
the soul to stagnation and become itself a ruinous choice, the 
choice of moral sterility. Is not this the heart of Hamlet’s tragedy : 


... The native hue of resolution, 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 
And enterprises of great pith and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action. 
The mature conscience combines sanely the factors of inquiry and 
decision, both essential to the moral life, a life of intelligent 
loyalty, critical but resolute. Only the alert and energetic moral 
person can thus unite firm allegiance to his best judgment with 
as firm decision to keep his best good and by resolute search to 
make it ever better. He masters indecision without yielding to self- 
assurance. Real moral achievement is incompatible with the spirit 
a of smug righteousness. James Martineau said: “The blessings of 
. a satisfied conscience are least experienced where they are most 
deserved.” To this we may add: One sure way to know that a 
man is not a saint is, when he thinks that he is one. 


IV 


We have seen that regarded as an individual’s loyal devotion 
to the highest value, the life of moral endeavor demands the 
steady self-criticism of conscience in its acknowledgment of im- 
perative principles. On the successful outcome of this interaction 
of critical intelligence and a dutiful will depends the moral career 
of the individual. These complicated problems of conscience in a 
man’s own preferences and decisions become still more perplexed 
by the social involvements of individual conduct. Morality is a 
social enterprise, an enterprise of interdependence and codperation 
but also of conflict ; and the conflict is one not only of interests but 
likewise of principles. 
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In following the dictates of conscience, no matter how critically 
and intelligently judged and sustained, I may be jeopardizing the 
happiness and wellbeing of others. I might even offend their con- 
science and, despite my own personal integrity, actually unsettle 
and corrupt their moral will. Systematic ethics has not given due 
attention to these conflicts of conviction and tolerance. But re- 
ligious experience, in charting the ways of righteousness, has 
struggled with many of these difficulties, and poets and dramatists 
have found in them some of their most absorbing themes. To 
reconcile conviction with tolerance often taxes the resources of our 
moral character. 

No adequate discussion of all these tangled problems is possible 
here; I may only indicate some of them and perhaps suggest an 
outline of moral strategy in dealing with them. 

That a person of honor, in unflinching loyalty to his convictions, 
should sacrifice his pleasure and profit, should even lay down his 
life, especially if he thereby could save others, his kin, his friends, 
his country, has ever been held worthy of the highest praise. Reg- 
ulus faces death at the hands of his country’s enemies, refusing 
to advocate at their command a policy which he believes to be 
wrong and against the interests of Rome. We might doubt our own 
ability to emulate Regulus’ heroism, but there is no hesitation in 
our moral esteem for him, or for countless other men who in their 
high or humble stations in life dutifully spend themselves for the 
common good. 

Now what is it that we really admire in these men? Is it their 
heroic loyalty to their convictions, or their selfdenying devotion 
to the general welfare? Where these two agree, we may have 
classic instances of moral elevation. But when they are in conflict, 
our moral judgment is perplexed. The common good to which 
allegiance is demanded may itself be in a strife of contending 
interests between which the dutiful will has to choose. Antigone 
cannot respect the law of King Creon without proving disloyal to 
the law of pious reverence for her killed brother whose body is 
refused honorable burial. And in a thousand instances, all of 
us, despite the best will in the world, find ourselves confronted by 
conflicting loyalities, and our conscience is torn between two 
social claims, both of which we respect but which we cannot re- 
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concile. Now if in such cases we judge that we should follow the 
greater good or rather the lesser evil, a policy of expediency 
invades our moral thinking which the alert conscience is bound 
to regard with suspicion. If I may set aside established law and 
tradition and risk upsetting the social order in order to save my 
brother or my neighbor, why not in order to save myself, especially 
when my own conscience is clear? This problem faces Socrates 
as he argues with Crito whether he should avail himself of his 
friends’ preparations for his escape from prison. Should he 
submit loyally to the death-verdict of the Athenian court, when 
that verdict in his judgment is unjust? 

Most readers would respect Socrates’ decision to suffer this 
injustice rather than to be in any way unjust himself in defying 
the laws of his native state: to remain unyielding in his own con- 
victions but not to flout society’s verdict by flight from his death- 
cell. Yet our moral attitude here is not very resolute. Do we really 
condemn Hugo Grotius for his escape from the Louvenstein 
prison where he was confined unjustly ? This escape made possible 
Grotius’ continued work for his people and for mankind, his 
advocacy of international Law in War and in Peace. But if a > 
conscientious man may, for the sake of the common good, act in 
defiance of law, the social conscience, why should he not also 
on grave occasions be ready to subordinate his own conscience to 
the common good? The state of Florence sent a pardon to Dante 
in exile ; but Dante refused to be pardoned; unless the Florentines 
acknowledged the rightness of his cause, he would never return 
home. We interpret this as unflinching moral resolution and not as 
intractable stubbornness on Dante’s part. And yet Florence may 
have needed him grievously; his sage counsel to his people, his 
direct influence in their midst, might have helped to curb unjustice 
and to allay ruinous strife. 

The conflict between the individual’s own interest and the 
common good may be seen here in a different setting. Is the firm 
loyalty to my own conscience more important morally, even to 
me, than the social welfare? Perhaps we have here a moral version 
of the religious all-absorbing concern for one’s own salvation. Is 
it true moral piety to set my own dutiful conscientiousness as the 
sovereign moral principle and concern for me? May we not have 
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here a subtle instance of egoism, perhaps the subtlest and the 
most insidious in the moral-spiritual life? For in pursuing my 
own conscientious course I may be resolute but also ruthless. My 
dutiful acts express my own will, but they also concern the wills %« 
and the lives of others. In refusing to allow others to involve me 4 
in acting against my own convictions, am I not myself actually 

involving others, my family, my friends, society at large? The . 
dramatic significance of this problem was, as we all know, realized ‘ 
strikingly in the plays of Ibsen. Dr. Stockmann’s dutiful insistence nt 
on publishing at once his discovery of the pollution of the town’s Ht 
baths would save some invalids from infection, but jeopardizes i 
the livelihood and the future prospects of his townsmen, and so 
he becomes “An Enemy of the People”. Brand is perhaps the out- 
standing modern tragedy of the unyielding conscience, imperious 
in principle but despotic in execution, ready to sacrifice itself but 
others also, wife and child, in its consecration to duty alone. 

Was not the career of Count Tolstoy after his conversion to the ‘ 
Gospel a lifelong struggle to master this moral dilemma: how to i 
live his own life according to his new faith, without hurting the 
lives of others, especially of his own family? His Christian duty 
as he was convinced of it was to live a life not only of writing 
novels but also of humble manual work, without exploiting the 
labor of others, or keeping others from plowing the vast domains 
which he could not plow, or charging people money for his books. 
But this way of living upset the entire daily, program of his a 
aristocratic family; it involved a disposition of his estate which mel 
concerned them everyone, on principles dear to him, which some 4 
of them did not acept at all. In doing his Christian duty to his P 
peasants and also to strange needy people, was he in effect to 
disinherit his own children? His gospel was one of non-compulsion, 
yet in living according to it he was actually exerting compulsion 
on those dearest to him. Tolstoy’s forthright honesty in facing the 
tangled issues of his conscience is revealed in his later writings, 
which provide moral documents of the highest importance. 

These are some of the moral perplexities which may confront 
the dutiful nonconformist. Ready he is to bear his own cross for the 
sake of conscience, and we honor him for it. But in his loyalty 
to conscience he may be jeopardizing the happiness and wellbeing 
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of others. Is he then to compromise with principle? Has he the 
right to set his own moral integrity above the acknowledged rights 
and interests of others? 

Another moral issue may arise to bedevil the conscientious man, 
especially in his dealings with immature or uncritical folk of 
traditional devotion. He insists that society should not compel 
him to betray his convictions. But there may be matters that to 
him seem morally indifferent which to others, perhaps his friends 
or members of his own family, appear sacred or else impious. Shall 
he conform to their scruples or spurn them? If he disregarded their 
piety or convictions, no explanation which he offered would allevi- 
ate the offense. Even worse, their general respect for his good 
judgment might induce some of them, without a reasoned change 
of their own convictions, to betrayal of them. Would not the 
severe judgment of the Gospel apply in such a case?—‘“It were 
well for him if a millstone were hanged about his neck and he 
were thrown into the sea, rather than that he should cause one of 
these little ones to stumble.” 

To be sure, it may be answered, plain courteous consideration 
for the feelings of others would yield conformities where no 
question of principle arises. If our host says grace before dinner, 
we bow our heads with him, be he a Christian, a Jew, or a 
Moslem. But a problem arises when conformities may seem the 
expression of actual conviction on our part, or when they are 
expected or even exacted of us. Here the hazard of hypocrisy 
confronts us; honesty here clashes with charitable indulgence, and 
it may tax an enlightened conscience to know where to draw the 
line between the two. 

Yet even in such cases integrity and tolerance might be re- 
conciled. We may consider what is entitled to our respect and 
deference. Perhaps not our neighbor’s actual beliefs and scruples, 
but surely his conscientious regard for them. Short of being or 
even seeming disloyal to our own convictions, we should beware 
of offending his conscience. So Spinoza took his stand firmly 
against dogmatic compulsion and despite rabbinical anathemas and 
fanatical violence held fast to his own principles. He thought and 
wrote with singleminded devotion to truth wherever it might lead 
him. But he addressed his works explicitly to mature critical minds, 
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asking the others not to read his books. He assured his simple 
landlady that she would be saved in the religion which she pro- 
fessed, and reminded her children to be regular in going to church. 


Vv 


Henry Sidgwick, in his defense of universalistic hedonism, ap- 
pealed to a principle which may serve us in dealing with the 
perplexities of conviction and tolerance. Sidgwick, as is well 
known, argued for just and disinterested promotion of happiness. 
The true utilitarian, as he pointed out, cannot be an egoist. For 
why should he set his own happiness above that of others? Hap- 
piness, no matter whose, is his goal. He must recognize and cherish 
it in others even as in himself. We may apply this method of 
reasoning to the life of duty. My conscience, I say, is entitled to 
my supreme loyalty. But, as Royce tells me, it is the spirit of 
loyalty which I must honor above all, and my true moral career 
is a loyalty to loyalty. This loyalty I must then respect also in 
my neighbor. I cannot ignore or offend his conscience. As with the 
other values of human life so with this which I rank as the 
highest, I must be fair and social-minded. 

Tolerance, which does not usually mark the actual working of 
the firm conscience, may be seen as an essential element or rather 
fulfilment of it. Kant’s social version of his moral principle serves 
to illustrate this: “So act as to treat humanity, whether in thine 
own person or in that of any other, in every case as an end 
withal, never as means only.” The first part of this imperative is 
the law of duty. The second part has been interpreted in social 
ethics as the law of respect for the moral dignity of men, against 
the evils of oppression and exploitation. I ought not to use my 
neighbor as a mere means to my own pleasure or profit or ad- 
vantage. And so interpreted, Kant’s principle is one of the noblest 
and most essential truths in social morality, and a truth never more 
in need of recognition than today. But there are some further im- 
plications of Kant’s principle which we should keep in mind here. 
As my dutiful loyalty is the highest moral principle in me, so it 
is the dutiful loyalty of my fellowman which is the heart of his 
moral career. By virtue of it is he a moral agent, and therein is 
his moral dignity as a human being and his claim to my respect 
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for it. This respect for the conscience of others reveals tolerance 
as having strong roots where we do not usually look for them, in 
the ethics of duty itself. 

Even though firm convictions usually make tolerance difficult, 
yet tolerance requires and presupposes firm convictions. If nothing 
is sacred to me, then that which my neighbor reveres may perhaps 
get my indulgence but not my genuine respect. I can understand 
his devotion only if I myself have experienced devotion. Though 
I may be critical of it as wrong because convinced of my own 
right one, with which it disagrees, yet I am also critical of my own 
conscience and so tolerant of his. The vigilance which my own 
conscience needs, to keep itself enlightened and so to be worthy 
of my continued loyalty, that vigilance finds social expression in 
my respect for other loyal wills. It issues in a spirit of tolerance. 
The struggle for the light and truth which engages and absorbs 
me, my own chance and freedom to seek and to find the right, 
that free struggle and that chance I must also accord to my 
neighbor. Only a genuine conscience that knows what it signifies, 
can allow tolerance; only a critical conscience can achieve it. 

This mutual implication of conviction and tolerance, which on 
the surface may seem to be in conflict, may be noted not only in 
the moral activity of individuals but also in the relations of social 
groups and classes. Here the basic human werth of loyalty to 
one’s beliefs motivates the decent society to recognize and to defend 
the individual’s moral rights. This is the basis of the democratic 
guarantees of freedom of speech and press and worship. This 
charter of human rights can be sustained only by a tolerant people. 
I may struggle and dispute with my opponent, but I must not 
deny him the possibility of disputing or struggling. True democratic 
government thus implies this mutual tolerance, which is fairness 
in conflict. It is moral sportsmanship, without which there can 
be no free play and interplay of minds and wills. Truly democratic 
government includes both those officially in power and those who 
criticize and resist them. Out of the contending activity of them 
both issues the actual policy and direction of the state. British 
political insight has expressed this truth in a significant phrase. 

The government of Britain is, of course, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, but the British call the opposition His Majesty’s Loyal 
Opposition. 
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The realization of tolerance in a people’s government is thus 
an index of its political intelligence and maturity. The insurgence 
of dictatorships, intolerant of criticism and crushing all opposition, 
is a distressing indication of the decadence of social-political 
morality in our time. In our economic system and in the relations 
of social classes and races there is a woeful need of a tolerant 
spirit which is the indispensable basis of conciliation and fruitful 
cooperation. But this just demand is still very far from being 
realized. In these various fields men may be moved by real con- 
victions, but these convictions are intensified by considerations of 
pressing want and interest. Some of the most stubborn intolerance 
issues from entrenched greed or envy and hatred self-dignified 
into principles. 

But genuine tolerance is most difficult, as it is also noblest when 
achieved, in the field of our inmost spiritual devotion. To have 
profound religious beliefs and devout piety and to accord tolerance 
in act and in thought and feeling to other and opposite forms 
of worship is a rare spiritual achievement. One might expect toler- 
ance in religious matters especially from the critical students, the 
historians or philosophers of religion. But among these also, is it 
not true, the genuinely sympathetic insight into religious beliefs 
and practices which we do not share, the tolerance which accords 
respect and masters the tendency to condescension, is very rare 
indeed. Even in this assembly of mellow minds professionally 
committed to the life of the spirit, would not the venture of some 
member to give utterance to deep religious devotion run the 
hazard of meeting with a response of courteous indulgence but 
scarcely of sympathetic understanding? And what do we find in 
the larger spread of contemporary life? Most of what passes for 
religious tolerance in our sophisticated modern age should more 
properly be called indifference. When we say that it is not good 
manners to introduce religious issues in social discussion, we are 
apt to mean that it is hardly courteous to start social dispute over 
things which can’t be settled and which really don’t matter. If 
this. interpretation is true, our growing academic freedom in 
religious topics has perhaps a sinister meaning. The dangerous and 
the resisted heresy nowadays concerns social-economic issues, be- 
cause these are the issues and the values paramount in our society. 
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VI 


Our discussion of the tensions of moral activity has shown that 
conscience requires for its maturing and fruition the spirit of 
tolerance. But we have also seen these two in conflict. For though 
we cherish conscience and revere her alone, yet it seems that we 
cannot live with her. Our moral life in actual practice is so often 
a renunciation of happiness or else a compromise with principle. 
And not only our own wellbeing, that of our fellowmen is thus 
continually disturbed by our convictions. Even the most straight- 
forward person finds himself in circumstances where, if he tells 
the truth, he is sure to hurt others, and in order not to hurt he 
must needs lie. In these conflicts of conscience with expediency 
the compromise with moral principle is not always, as the rigorist 
supposes, a weak surrender. It is not infrequently an acknowledg- 
ment of the higher value. But though reason and moral sanity may 
demand these concessions of conscience, it is shamed in yielding 
them. Moral experience has nothing more trying than these 
dilemmas in conduct: whichever way we act, we are smitten by 
a sense of guilt. A pessimist might find here evidence of the 
congenital perversity of the cosmos. Unfit for harmony and order, 
our nature seems to be a self-rending conflict of motives and 
values. 

Not only expediency or practical regard for the common good 
may demand compromise with firm principle, but repeatedly this 
compromise is a tactical requirement, if our principle is to pre- 
vail in the end. Our religious ideal inspires us to return good 
for evil, or in the words of the Buddhist Dhammapada, to “over- 
come anger by love, . . . meanness with a gift, a liar with the 
truth”. But even the Gospel says, “they that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword”. The preservation of social order requires ’ 
the compulsory restraint of those who cannot be dissuaded from 
evil. In a hundred ways all of us, individuals and societies, are un- 
dertaking to resist the devil with his own weapons. Is not this the 
plight of democracy today throughout the world? Devoted to 
peace, it is being destroyed by its very spirit of conciliation and 
appeasement, and is at last forced to forge itself the enemy’s 
engines of war in order to live in security and peace. Great is 
truth, but does it really prevail? Or justice, or freedom? Democracy 
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today is fighting a war of life or death with the powers of tyranny. 
Yet, in order to resist the dictators, it has to adopt their methods 
not only on the battle-line but at home. We renounce our freedom 
in order to defend it effectively ; we give up our democratic prac- 
tice today, in the hope of safeguarding our principles the more 
securely for the days to come. Are all the high principles of the 
moral life thus continually humiliated by the actualities of living, 
and is the truth of our inmost being thus publicly self-refuted ? 

Sanity of judgment and steady reflection are needed if we are 
not to go astray here. Our motive, clearly recognized, is morally 
all-important, alike in the unflinching resistance of conscience and 
in its concessions or outright surrender. Surely this is not to be 
confused with the notion that the end justifies the means. But no 
single step in our course is judged rightly by itself. Its significance 
and its worth are evidenced in the whole plan and career, of which 
it is but a step. I say the whole plan and career. For, on the one 
hand, our every act must be judged by the principle and basic 
purpose of which it is the outward expression; but, on the other 
hand, the act and its consequences may test the worth of our 
principles and purposes. “By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
All-important, therefore, is this, how clear and how firm is the 
devotion of a people to its democratic principles, to its rights and 
freedom, even while it is surrendering and entrusting them to its 
chieftains in the hour of battle. Important is the concession, never 
to be made lightly; but more important and decisive are the 
abiding spirit and principle in the concession. 

The same kind of moral insight and direction is required for the 
mutual tolerance of conflicting dutiful wills. I might be ready to 
stand my ground or even to suffer martyrdom for my convictions. 
But my act or my refusal to act involves others, as honestly as 
myself committed to opposite principles. Where is the border line 
of right decision here, between refusal to betray one’s own honor 
and unwillingness to ruin other honest folk? It is on this side of 
unreasonable and stubborn self-righteousness, but also on this side 
of the opposite, accommodating compromise and indulgence. It is 
in a spirit militant and tolerant at once, holding the ground which 
it is also ever probing. My right motive should be a prevailing 
concern for the higher value: for Truth even while I am defending 
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this truth of mine, and for Justice even while I am standing by 
this particular justice. 

Loyal conviction and tolerance thus express the two basic 
elements of a mature conscience, its tone of decision and its in- 
quiring spirit. The life of conscience is a life of heroic allegiance 
but also a life of ever-expanding and self-reconstitutive activity. 
Josiah Royce said that there is no such thing as a last moral task. 
The man who thinks that he has entirely fulfilled his duty may 
be sure that he has quite missed it. Misguided morally is the idea 
of merit which has obtained in some religions, that a man can do 
all that God exacts of him and even more, that he can have as it 
were a credit-balance with God. The truth is rather that nothing 
‘really worth doing is ever fully accomplished and settled. Our 
moral activity reveals to us in every worthy achievement a still 
worthier task and a still higher duty. Only a resolute loyal spirit can 
ever pass beyond its present duty to the next. But the steady 
awareness, in the very defense of our convictions, of our further 
prospects is also an implicit recognition of our likely limitations. 
So the truly loyal spirit must also be tolerant. 

We hold our ground, but hold it in order to move forward. Our 
ground is a path; and whither it leads in the far prospect cannot 
be definite to us in advance. It may be that more than one path 
must be travelled to reach the full prospect. That in fact seems to 
be the evidence of our moral experience. The history of ethical 
thought exposes the error of selecting some one element or aspect 
of conduct as the sovereign good and then evaluating the rest of 
our life in terms of it alone, be that element happiness or rational 
perfection or dutiful loyalty. The moral deepening and uplifting of 
our nature is not unilinear. It is not like the driving of a straight 
rigid post into the ground; it is like a living tree that spreads its 
roots throughout our being and branches out in a rich variety of 
values. The implications of this view in ethical theory are evident. 
Hedonism, perfectionism, and the imperatives of duty, do not call 
for a disjunctive procedure in ethics. They can be seen to correct 
and supplement each other, and the really fruitful ethical thought 
must aim at their integration. This is a theme which I have dis- 
cussed at greater length elsewhere, and I can only allude to it at 
this time. 
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Bertrando Spaventa described the world of philosophic thought 
as “eternal problem in eternal solution”. Certainly the intellectual 
history of mankind, in all fields of scientific inquiry, illustrates this 
truth. In every significant theory a complex variety of facts is 
resolved into a unity of law or system of relations. But this law or 
system in actual operation serves to disclose further and more 
ramified complexities in nature which it cannot comprehend, and 
eventually leads to its revision or to its incorporation into a more 
adequate, more comprehensive unity of principle. And the vaster 
outlook and deepening of insight thus attained repeats the same 
process on a deeper level and a more expansive range. Moral 
science and the whole philosophy of value reveal a similar char- 
acter of developing self-reconstitutive spirit. Conviction and toler- 
ance express the two phases of the mature conscience: resolute 
and critical. The problem of the moral life and its solution are in 
continual interplay, each eliciting the other. In moral as in theoreti- 
cal activity, in science and in philosophy alike, we experience 
complexity and conflict, but our quest is ever for ultimate integrity 
of principle. 

Rapostav A. TSANOFF 
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MATERIALISM IN DEMOCRACY—DEMOCRACY 
IN CULTURE* | 


HEN philosophers are kings and kings philosophize—not 
until then—‘will this our state have a possibility of life 
and behold the light of day.”? This prescription for civilization 
came from Athens, the center of Greek culture, twenty-four cen- 
turies ago. And today, out of America comes the echo, “the light 
of day will come”, human liberation will come, when “communica- 
tion, the miracle of shared life and shared experience”, is spon- 
taneously felt, when philosophers cease to be strangers to the daily 
occupation of making a living, and making a living will be one 
with making a life that is worth living.* The one was the voice of 
intellectual aristocracy ; the other the warning of social democracy. 
Taken together they declare that, in a state that is civilized, philo- 
sophical wisdom will be at one with social and political leadership. 
In method of achieving the goals, however, the two philosophies 
are diverse and far apart. An intellectual aristocracy follows a 
heavenly pattern—one eternally true, beautiful, and just. A social 
democracy is of earth, of impulses and desires that are human. 
The one is a kingdom of philosophers by and for philosophy. The 
other is a community built out of experience by and for the people. 
In the one, the philosophers are guardians of a social order, the 
custodians of its culture. In the other, the philosophers are partici- 


pants in community life, creating and sharing its values with other 
citizens. 


I, DEMOCRACY AND THE PHILOSOPHICAL TRADITIONS 


It was a class-consciousness that impelled Plato to speak of the 
democratic individual as one lacking in stability, one who “lives 
through the day, indulging the appetite of the hour, whose life is 
neither order nor law”.* Truth, beauty, and justice constituted, ac- 
cording to both Plato and Aristotle, values of a high and eternal 
order. The material things of life are not merely momentary goods, 
but actual impediments to the development of the higher values of 

*The presidential address to the Pacific Division of the American 


Philosophical Association, Mills College, Dec. 30, 1941. 
* Republic V 473E. 
* The Philosophy of John Dewey, Joseph Ratner, p. 511. 
“The Republic, p. 561. 
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the soul. “In proportion as rich men are honored in the state, values 
and the virtues are dishonored.”® And therefore, observed also 
Aristotle, “the best form of state will not admit mechanics to 
citizenship”.® 
But if the philosophical traditions that would make the material 
goods of life the source of degeneracy, and pronounce the life of 
the tradesman and the mechanic ignoble and inimical to virtue, 
should not be expected to advocate industrial democracy, just so 
the philosophy that would build its kingdom in a transcendent 
realm and store its spiritual treasures in heaven would not be likely 
to construct a spiritual kingdom on a material foundation. Greek 
idealism and medieval theology were not envisioning and preparing 
for life, but for death. 

When material values and spiritual values are placed in strong 
contrast, as in Greek idealism and Christian theology,” they are rele- 
gated to distinctly separate metaphysical realms. And herein lies 
the source of earth’s worst confusion! 

Man’s method of getting on in the world becomes the method 
employed by the universe itself. The gods come to want what men 
want and to despise what men despise; and when that stage is 
reached, creativeness ceases and man has become a creature un- 
aware of the gods of his own making. He slavishly follows the 
patterns that have come of his own experience. He is burdened by 
the weight of his own accumulation, by the trappings of his own 
acquisition. He is shackled, it would seem, almost beyond libera- 
tion! 

Greek idealism and Christian theology have created a gulf be- 
tween the higher or spiritual values and the lower or material values 
—a fact which tends to render difficult any well integrated system 
of appraisal. They have misshaped and set askew the philosophy 
of democracy at its very foundation. And I submit that this dis- 
paragement of the normal human desires, and the exaltation of 
virtues and values to realms beyond the experience of the average 
man, tragically militate against the development of the democratic 
way of life. 


* The Republic, p. 421. 
* Politics III, p.'5. 
‘Jesus, too, placed God and mammon at opposite poles in life’s value- 


scheme. “No man can serve two masters. Ye cannot serve God and mam- 
mon.” (Matthew : 6:24.) 
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The fundamental attitude of Greek culture was, however, 
naturalistic, and from this tradition democracy stems. It is, indeed, 
the persistent influence of Stoic and Roman rationalistic naturalism 
that has provided democracy with its philosophical foundation. 
The same spirit that regarded man as an object of nature, and 
trusted him to do his own thinking about nature, also trusted him 
to devise his own individual and social behavior. “We are all de- 
scendants from one common parent, the world”, said Seneca. “It is 
fortune that makes a man a slave.”* “My nature”, declared Marcus 
Aurelius, “is rational and social, and my city and country, so far 
as I am Antoninus, is Rome; but so far as I am a man it is the 
world.’” 

No, it was not a neo-Platonic dualism, nor a medieval asceticism, 
that would build an ideal kingdom on a material foundation. It was 
the utilitarianism of the life-loving Hebrews that could do this. It 
was a Hebrew who said, “I have come that ye may have life, and 
have it more abundantly”. It was certainly not a Hebrew who 
changed the ideal of abundance of life for an eternal life in heaven. 

' In fact, the Hebrews did not think in terms of heaven or eternity. 
; Their goal was an abundance of life here and now. 

The Hebrew prophet, Joshua, may have made the sun to stand 
still for a day, but that was for a very practical purpose—namely, 
so that he could kill a few more Amorites.’° 

It was the Eleatic Greeks who wanted to stop the universe 
permanently—and without Joshua’s practical reason. When Plato’s 
philosophers failed to become kings and the kings refused to 
philosophize, the gods became discouraged with things of earth, 
retired into the heavens, and there like philosophers became im- 
partial observers of all time and all eternities. It is the gods of 
Greek philosophy rather than the gods of the Hebrew prophets 
that are now looking down with cool indifference and smug com- 
placency upon our confused and insane world. 

Placing the Hebrew prophets beside the Greek philosophers, and 
comparing their worth in terms of their contribution to the demo- 
cratic way of life, will outrage both prophets and philosophers. 
However, the higher prophets of Israel were not supernaturalists ; 

* Quoted in Ethics, Dewey and Tufts, p. 140. 


° The Thoughts of the Emperor, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 
* Joshua, 10 :12-14. 
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they were not fortune-tellers or soothsayers. Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 
and Jeremiah, were moral teachers, social reformers, spokesmen 
for the masses. They championed the cause of the poor against 
the injustice of the rich and the ruling classes. They stood for 
social justice against the institutionalized righteousness of the 
priestly order. Furthermore, the great humanitarian, Deutero- 
Isaiah, gave man an insight into social righteousness not grasped 
by the individualistic and rationalistic Greek philosophers. He ex- 4 
panded the group morality of the Hebrews to include the non- 
Hebrews, an ever-widening social ideal that is the dynamic element 
in democracy, without which democracy may become just another 
institution, an established order. 

The spokesmen of eighteenth and nineteenth century democracy 
accepted uncritically their heterogeneous philosophical heritage. 
The Bill of Rights of our Constitution was regarded by them as 
having both a natural and a supernatural origin. On the one hand, 
these rights were, in reality, a restatement of the ancient Stoic and 
Roman conception of natural law, and, on the other hand, they 
were God-given rights of heavenly origin. So the Puritans of New 
England, with their Calvinistic religious background, had no diffi- 
culty in harmonizing natural rights with natural law and the divine 
order. Their religion provided moral sanctions for an economic 
order quite suitable to the taste of the pioneer in a land of in- 
dustrial opportunity. 

Yet, great economic changes have taken place since the days 
when this philosophy came into being. Mass production has sup- 4 
planted individual enterprise ; for America is no longer the nation “a 
of small villages of independent farmers. Great cities and a great a 
network of interrelated industries and businesses have taken the i 
place of individual production. And with this new economic order 
has come a dependence of human beings upon the machine and 
upon its corporated ownership. Hence, new virtues are essential 
to a life of new dependence. The old virtues need to be replaced 
by new—virtues that will enable men to work and live together ‘ 
in intimate group relations—virtues that will promote group soli- 4 
darity and group loyalties—virtues that are more fully expressed 


in terms of community action and law than in terms of isolated B 
character traits. e 
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The Christian ideal of love is not a controlling principle within 
the system itself. Business is business and not a charitable institu- 
tion or a Sunday school. The management is engaged to secure 
profit for the stockholders and not to promote peace on earth and 
good will toward man, unless this principle may avoid destructive 
conflicts and advance business and industrial efficiency. At any 
rate, the Christian virtues and values are conceived as instruments 
not ends in economic enterprise. Hiring and firing, buying and 
selling, organizing and promoting, are as far from the control of 
Christian sentiment as are the mechanical processes of production. 
Men are not persons in the Christian sense of souls to be saved, 
but competitors to be outwitted, laborers to be exploited, abilities 
and energies to be utilized. 

The personal morality in our Christian tradition pronounces the 
collective conflicts morally irrelevant, since no one is responsible 
directly. The new industrial and business institution and corporate 
groups treat these inter-group problems as a matter of expedience. 
The managers of business enterprise are employed to secure profit, 
not to administer charity or promote social and community welfare. 
The leader in organized labor, too, has his duties specifically as- 
signed. He may practice his Christian virtues with members of 
his family, and with fellow workmen, but not as director of a 
great organization and as spokesman and director of a collective 
body.* 

Industry and business today are complex, but the complexity 
is due less to the external processes of their interrelations, and 
more to the mental instruments and moral standards which we 
employ to interpret them. So long as these situations are viewed 
from the point of view of personal Christian tradition and eight- 
eenth and nineteenth century individualism, they will remain com- 
plex. To simplify a moral situation is to find the point of view of 
strategic importance. In the present industrial and business situa- 
tion, in which the individual finds himself dependent by numerous 
relations so that he cannot do what his traditional standards dic- 
tate, there must be found another approach in which the responsible 
unit is the -ollective group rather than the individual. 

Also the recent uprising of totalitarian states, with their mili- 


™ See Felix S. Cohen, “The Socialization of Morality”, American Philoso- 
phy Today and Tomorrow, pp. 83-98. 
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taristic dictators, in highly civilized and Christian countries, leads 

to the suspicion that something is wrong. Either the salesmanship 

of democracy is at fault, or the spiritual wares it is trying to sell 

to the world are unattractive. In any event, the agency through 

which democracy is carried to the world is one that distrusts demo- 

cracy and discredits it in its own field. Capitalism, with its world 
) commerce, competitive method, absentee ownership, profit motiva- 
tion, labor exploitation, does not reflect what is best in America’s 
spiritual tradition. The ideals of freedom, equality, and fraternity 
—ideals by which democracy chooses to be known—are not suc- 
cessfully promulgated in this ironic way. Capitalism, despite its 
vaunted claims, does not magnify human personality, nor does it 
recognize economic security, nor nurture the cultured way of life. 
Hence, the challenging fact remains that not until democracy 
reaches beyond its political stage into industry and culture, guaran- 
tees economic security to all, and opens the more inviting avenues 
of civilization to its industrial classes, will it sell at its face value. 
So long as it stresses free enterprise for the few, to the neglect of 
economic and cultural liberation for the many—so long, I say, will 
America and England and the democracies everywhere be thwarted 
in selling their spiritual wares to a suspicious world. The treasured 
ideals of natural rights, of life, liberty, and individual happiness, 
together with all the eighteenth-century philosophic pabulum, will 
remain in the warehouse, there to be guarded and protected as rights 
rather than utilized as means of liberation. 


II. THE DEMOCRACY OF CULTURE IN AN INDUSTRIAL CIVILIZATION 


The problem of democracy, as imposed by industrial civilization, 

is well expressed by John Dewey. Says he: “It is impossible for a 

} high industrial society to attain a widespread high excellence of 

mind when multitudes are excluded from occasion for the use of 

thought and emotion in the daily occupations. The contradiction 

is so great and so pervasive that a favorable issue is hopeless. We 

must wrest our general culture from an industrialized civilization ; 

and this fact signifies that industry must itself become a primary 
educative and cultural force for those engaged in it.’”* 

Democracy requires not only that all share in the material values 


_™ Selected Writings in Philosophy, The University of California Asso- 
Ciates, p. 317. 
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which our industrial civilization has made possible, but that all 

share in achieving the higher cultural levels as well. Participation 

in the creation of the goods of life is quite as essential on the higher 
plane of culture as it is on the material side. But is it, indeed, 
possible for all to share creatively in culture? Can the millions of 
workers engaged in machine production express excellencies of — 
thought and emotion in their daily vocations? Can an industrial ) 
civilization and a social democracy exist together at the same time 

and in the same place? Can a political democracy grow into an 

industrial democracy? Finally, on the foundation of an industrial 

democracy, is it possible to build a democracy of culture? 
We have observed that the main currents of traditional philoso- 

phy, with Plato and Aristotle as their chief spokesmen, would 

answer, no. If the state is to grow up in a noble order, the several 

classes will secure their assigned functions and receive that portion 

of happiness which nature assigned them. “No, it is quite im- 

possible’, answer the students of human nature, who observe a 

wide disparity of capacities among individuals. “No”, answer the 

industrial and business leaders who declare that in the interest of 

economy, efficiency, and harmony, the worker should find his niche 

and stay put. “No’’, answers also the modern educator, the custo- 

dian of democratic culture. Generalizing on the principle of indi- 

: vidual differences and responding to the subsidizing industrial 
demands, our servile educator advances a program in which the 
individual is given merely a specialized vocational training. Here, 
skill in performing a routine is the thing most stressed; creative 
social thinking is not in the reckoning. 

Who shall function on the level of culture and who shall remain 
in the field of mechanics, seems thus to have been determined by 
nature and accepted by philosophers, by scientists, by industrialists, ’ 
and by educators. Nature it is that has predetermined who are and 
who are not to enjoy the emotional ecstasy that accompanies cre- 
ativeness in the realms of truth, beauty, and goodness. Thus, if 
we substitute nature for God, natural law for predestination, we 
have an old philosophy dressed in new robes. We go on clinging 
to the notion that, for the many, between the exigencies of birth 
and death, life must remain a matter of vegetating, little more! So 
we see written in large letters at the door of the kingdom of cul- 
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ture: DEMOCRACY ENDS HERE. ONLY THE ELECT 
MAY ENTER. 

For the preservation and the advancement of the democratic 
way of life, the American people have placed their faith in the free 
school-system. The rapid growth of the school population and the 
generous financial support which American citizens are willing to 
extend both to public and private school-systems bear out evidence 
of this faith. 

However, the criticisms of conservative Americans indicate also 
a fear that the weight of influence of higher education may be 
thrown in the “wrong direction”. The educational statesmen of 
America, the superintendents of schools, college and university 
executives, are highly sensitive to any favorable or unfavorable 
comment from those who hold the pursestrings. Discussion on 
matters of social justice is labeled controversial, or iconoclastic, and 
considered educationally irrelevant or dangerous.** 

If the schools do not enter courageously and actively into the 
problem of economic and social justice, if they do not create a 
philosophy of economics for education, some outside group will do 
it for them. It will be a philosophy patterned after that of the 
dominating economic group, rather than one created out of the 
finest experiences of the intellectual and cultural leaders of the 
ages. It will not be a philosophy of economics for culture, but a 
philosophy of culture for industry. Which should it be? 

“Tf our public school system’’, writes John Dewey, “merely turns 
out efficient industrial fodder and citizenship fodder in a state 
controlled by pecuniary industry, as other schools in other nations 
have turned out efficient cannon fodder, it is not helping to solve 
the problem of building up a distinctive American culture; it is 
only aggravating the problem. That distinguishing trait of the 
American student body in our higher schools is a kind of intellec- 
tual immaturity. This immaturity is mainly due to their enforced 
mental seclusion; there is, in their schooling, little free and dis- 
interested concern with the underlying social problems of our 
civilization.”* 


*See Report of Proceedings of Convention on Curriculum Studies for 
High School and College, State of Utah Department of Public Instruction, 
Dr. L. John Nuttal, Jr. 

“Selected Writings in Philosophy, The University of California As- 
sociates, p. 314. 
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Yet the democracy of culture, the universal liberation of human 
capacity, continues to urge its claim. In addition to participation in 
maintaining and advancing the basal interests of life, there is the 
wish to function creatively on the higher levels of culture. The 
demands for knowledge and for the emotional experience that 
accompany creative thought and art are normal human desires. 
Hence, to open the avenues of such creative experience is an ideal 
well in harmony with the principles of democracy. 

Indeed, democracy reaches new heights of truth and beauty to 
the degree that it extends its scope of sharing its achievements with 
others. The security of its cultural accretions, as well as their fur- 
ther development, depends in large measure upon the breadth and 
depth of its foundation. 

The economic and vocational relations and processes constitute 
this foundation. For here is a system in which all find participation. 
Its symbols for communication are simple and practical. Economic 
life is so wide in its scope, so varied in its manifestation, that we 
may, without qualification, say that it is the foundation of the value- 
building processes. 

Both in theory and in practice, we attach two meanings to the 
term, economics. On the one hand, we regard it as a process of ex- 
change of surplus goods, of things which have reference only to our 
wants, things we manipulate, consume, or throw away, but which 
evoke no consciousness of self. By this view, we avoid any con- 
siderations of personal matter, and abstract from the individual 
with whom we do business everything but that which is involved 
in trading. As a process of exchange, it is shallow; therefore, it 
travels rapidly and extends widely over the world. On the other 
hand, we apply this term grandiosely to processes of production and 
consumption, processes more basically human. Yet the term eco- 
nomics is applied to men at work and in the market-place largely 
in the same sense as it is to objects of exchange. The workers are 

conceived as “mere hands drawn from the pool of labor”, or as 
potential buyers. They are regarded in the abstract as producers 
and consumers, not as persons who seek new avenues for thought 
and emotion. The truly human aspects are irrelevant matters.’ 
On the level of industry, where the masses function, truth-values 


® Anthology of Recent Philosophers, Daniel S. Robinson, pp. 422-23. 
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and aesthetic values are not separate and distinct. They are rather 
aspects of daily experience, values which mutually support each 
other. As means and ends, they are interchangeable. 

Furthermore—and this is the point I wish most to stress—the 
artisan may become an artist and the machine-hand a creative 
workman, not through producing a finer article or thinking out new 
methods—the machine process does not allow such personal ini- 
tiative—but by a change in the point of view, a change from the 
individual to the social, from the detached and partial to that of the 
- whole cooperative enterprise. Yes, thought and emotional experi- 
ence must be found, if at all, in this larger process. 

This democracy of culture, happily, is encouraged today by that 
movement in thought which regards the higher values as aspects 
of social experience. It is specifically nurtured by a current social 
and psychological philosophy that recognizes the creative power of 
the social process as one of communication—a resource which 
Dewey calls the miracle of shared life. It is the conception that all 
who communicate may thereby benefit creatively. On this hypothe- 
sis, indeed, may rest our faith in the greater reach and the more 
enduring qualities of democracy. 

1. The content and the form of the moral judgment is social 
in origin. The individual begins as a biological organism, but 
through a process of action and reaction, stimulus and response, he 
becomes a selfconscious individual, a self. This is not a self in the 
idealistic or Hegelian sense, but an organism equipped with a nerv- 
-ous system and which has acquired social responses. It is through 
the process of communication that self emerges. The responses are 
not mere physical reactions, they include emotions and imagery, the 
elements of which mental life is composed. 

The individual becomes conscious of himself as a moral agent in 
the presence of conflict. He becomes aware of himself as one 
having economic rights when he participates with those of his eco- 
nomic group in conflict with other groups. But this is not an ob- 
jective moral consciousness. It is a group bias, and although it is 
social in origin it is still not thoroughly objective. Man’s conscious- 
ness rises to full moral stature only when he experiences within 
himself a conflict of group sentiments which have become part of 
his own emotional equipment. An individual may, for example, 
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affiliate with a number of groups of conflicting attitudes. But not 
until the individual recognizes these as conflicts within himself does 
he come to feel consciousness of himself as an independent self. 
And only as he becomes thus severed from any one group is he in 
position to evaluate conflicting sentiments. His evaluation is one 
of integrating the conflicting sentiments into some sort of unity. | 
And in this integration he emerges as a new self. This new self 
is the authoritative principle in moral judgment. It is objective 
in the sense that it is not the sentiment of any one group but of all, 
as recognized and embodied in a growing, creative self. 
Before the moral consciousness is therefore capable of objective 
and universal judgment, it must have as its first requisite a sympa- 
thetic understanding of those toward whom judgment is to apply. 
It can apply only to those whose beliefs, desires, and methods are 
appreciated, and with whom one may share responsibility. It may 
in turn come to include all of humanity and generations unborn, 
recognizing, of course, that sympathies become shallow as they pass 
beyond the face-to-face communication. 

Ethical thinking in economic relations may not, therefore, achieve 
finality or even universality, if by that we mean anything other 
than the expression of a more comprehensive social experience. 

Moral objectivity is a social matter and grows with the community. ' 
The universality of the principles depends on the individual’s place 
of abode. If he lives and moves and has his being in a community 
which embraces both labor and capitalistic groups, farmers and 
investors, taxpayers and taxspenders, and has entered into com- 
munication with each of these groups, he is thus far a sympathetic 
and understanding member of the community. Really to live in | 
i such a community means participation, communication, exchange 
of ideas and sentiments, no less than the exchange of objects. 
2. Truth-values in economics also have social implications. Wil- 
liam James gives support to the point of view in these words: 
“There can be no difference anywhere that does not make a differ- 
ence elsewhere—no difference in abstract truth that does not express 
itself in a difference in concrete fact and in consequence upon that 
fact, imposed on somebody, somehow, somewhere, and somewhen. 
The whole function of philosophy ought to be to find out what 
definite differences it would make to you and me, in the definite 
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instances of life, if this world formula or that world formula be 
the true one.’’?® 

It is this insight into human experience, expressed by such path- 
finders as James and Dewey, that gives me the courage to ask: 
what difference would it make in the practical affairs of life, living 
and making a living, should the test of truth in economics be made 
precisely on this level of experience in which all share? What 
difference would it make to life on the industrial side should Amer- 
ica act on the novel assumption that truth about human production, 
distribution, and use, is, in a measure at least, what the human 
crowd believes these processes are, or thinks they should be? 

What difference would it make—to push our inquiry to its ulti- 
mate implication—if the American people should actually come to 
believe that ideas and theories in economics are essentially instru- 
mental to the achievement of the social values, and that the eco- 
nomic processes and the material realities are of such nature that 
human intelligence and effort may actually affect them? What 
difference would it make if the laws, principles, and values, of eco- 
nomics were regarded as integral parts of the community itself in 
the creation of which all may, to some degree, share? 

Apropos of this, I am recalling that a president of the United 
States, facing an urgent social-economic problem, once said: “We 
are confronted, Gentlemen, by facts, not theory.” He felt, I dare 
say, in the exigency of a great economic and social disturbance, 
that the prevailing political theories vitally hindered rather than 
helped the situation. At least he recognized that the facts should 
come first. I submit that no protest can be registered against such 
a claim. There is here the challenging implication that social facts 
and thought about facts are totally distinct processes, as well as the 
indictment of the fallacy of regarding human beings as mere 
chattels. 

For, after all, the economic process—a series of social events— 
involves social ideas and their consequences along with the blind 
factors of nature. Hence theorizing and idealizing, apart from the 
vocational routine of daily life, are dismally empty. Work in indus- 
try, without social realization, is banal and deadly. The conse- 
quence of such detachment, as we have already pointed out, is an 


* Pragmatism, William James, p. 50. 
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extremely artificial bifurcation. So it is most unfortunate that 
the philosophy of modern economics has so generally assumed that | 
industry and the economic process develop independently of human 
evaluation and thinking. 
The fault has been that economic laws have been treated precisely 
as the physicists and chemists treat the laws of nature. The masses 
are expected to accept them as inexorable natural laws—laws that 
are presumably beyond experience, laws that are to be discovered 
only by those who are especially equipped to recognize a truth. If 
experience finds them to be to the disadvantage of the poor, it is 
just too bad for the poor. Thus the severity of Malthus’ law of 
population and food may be eased by curtailing the size of families, 
but it cannot be abrogated. Law is law, and truth is truth. 
Contrary to this view, however, the problem of truth is not so 
much a matter of finding a reality that is prior to knowledge and 
the inner experience as it is of building up a mind, a communal 
mind which permits individuals to live together cooperatively and 
efficiently. Such a communal life cannot be built out of detached 
individuals, detached alike from nature and from each other by 
! nature, each interested only in seeking his own good. 
H. S. Overstreet speaks of knowledge of two kinds. On the one 
hand, knowledge which merely acquires and appropriates items of 
information; and knowledge, on the other hand, which identifies 
itself with what is known. It is the latter type that we so urgently 
need in our economic relations.’” 
The criterion of truth in which reality is regarded as antecedent | 
to knowledge and mind tends, in economics at least, to prejudice 
the case in advance, and to give the advantage to the conservative 
point of view in all industrial disputes. In this event, problems are 
treated in their retrospective rather than in their prospective bear- 
ing. In any troublesome issue, the attention persistently points back- 
ward to what has been rather than forward to what could and 
ought to be, in the light of what is. 
By this assumption, have we not in industrial relations a situ- | 
ation calling for a distinct method, a method in which the intimate 
experience of the worker is more revealing than the objective and 


* “Building the Communal Mind”, Anthology of Recent Philosophy, 
Robinson, p. 527. 
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impersonal observation of the scientist? Would it not seem that 
the assumption of the objective economic investigator may, by the 
very objectivity achieved, becloud the issue? Perhaps he is merely 
discovering at the critical moment when he should be experiencing ; 
perhaps he is simply acquiring knowledge, when, in truth, he 
should be gaining an understanding of life. The irony of it is this: 
the worker experiences his truth through communication, while the 
scientist gets his burst of illumination through looking on!** 

Obviously, it is not difficult to perceive the social significance 
of the meaning of truth in the realm of economics. It is clear to see 
that individual conflicts, group conflicts, and the general misunder- 
standing of individuals and of groups, may actually be accentuated 
by the very method employed in securing and spreading knowledge 
of economic and social relations; that objectivity may be secured 
at the sacrifice of sympathetic understanding; that impartial de- 
tachment may have been attained at the cost of what is even more 
important, the experience of intimate identification of human beings 
with their struggle for existence. The truth is that the worries, 
strife, motives, objectives, and methods, of a laboring group can- 
not be understood or known in the same way as we may come to 
know a principle of chemistry or a law of physics. 

3. It would seem that considerations similar to those we have 
observed in the realm of truth-values cogently apply to aesthetic 
values. Aesthetic values, like truth-values, must of necessity be 
related to and dependent upon the economic processes upon which 
all depend for experience and livelihood. For they are affected on 
the one hand by methods of production and distribution, and on 
the other hand by the prevailing economic philosophy. 

Professor Alfred North Whitehead observes that the scientific 
method in economics since Adam Smith’s time has, through its 


* Professor J. Loewenberg’s problematic realism does break with this 
static concept of truth when he recognizes the adverbial aspect of the judg- 
ment as one on which a truth-theory is built. “Detaching belief as the pri- 
mary element of judgment, the truth of it may be called adverbial, if the 
meaning of belief lies, not in its verbal assertion, but in its practical enact- 
ment, and if any distinction can be established between successfully and 
unpropitiously enacted belief. That belief, the enactment of which is func- 
tionally efficacious, is truly efficacious. The emphasis upon the adverb 
truly as fundamental seems distinctive of pragmatism. And since the adverb 
expresses a way of acting, successfully or satisfactorily, practice is abbre- 
viating the standard to which adverbial truth must conform.” Anthology of 
Recent Philosophy, Robinson, p. 576. 
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process of abstraction, detached thought from the concrete experi- 

ence, thereby dehumanizing industry and destroying aesthetic ex- 
perience for the worker. 
The internal history of England during the last century has been an en- 
deavor to undo slowly and painfully the evils wrought in the first stage of 
the new epoch. It may be that civilization will never recover from the bad 
climate which enveloped the introduction of machinery. This climate per- 
vaded the whole commercial system of the progressive northern European 
races. It was partly the result of the aesthetic errors of Protestantism, and 
partly the result of scientific materialism, and partly the result of the ab- 
stractions of political economy.” 

I would say that aesthetic values are no more antecedent to their 
enjoyment than is socio-economic truth antecedent to, or inde- 
pendent of, the experience of the human beings involved in that 
truth. Yet the fact is that no example of bifurcation of values is 
more potent or unfortunate than that which prevails, popularly at 
least, with respect to aesthetic phenomena. Concretely, I speak of the 
traditional notion that a sharp distinction may be made between the 
functioning planes of the art producer and the art consumer. Ac- 
cording to this fallacy, aesthetic appreciation is viewed as active 
production in the case of the artist, but as mere passive reception 
in the case of the consumer. Add to this the notion that the few are 

given to be artists while the many must be content with formal 
admiring, and you have the groundwork for a society aesthetically 
poor. For aesthetic experience then becomes a matter, in so far as 
the masses are concerned, of looking at pretty calendars, with per- 
haps the occasional thrill of viewing some beauty of nature. For 
the élite, art may flower into the adoration of art exhibits, or the 
proud collection of art pieces; for the masses, a stupid routine of 
viewing and noting the titles! 

Yet the truth seems to be that “art is experience” and aesthetic 
experience is art. This, at any rate, is a thesis stressed by John 
Dewey. The beholder of a beautiful sunset, he believes, actually 
“lives” a work of art, reproduces it, so to speak, in his own soul. 
So also does the beholder of a great masterpiece, if the seeing be | 
attended by an aesthetic experience, enjoy the same ecstasy as its 
creator. For aesthetic experience is nothing less than creative 
activity. 


® Anthology of Recent Philosophers, Robinson, pp. 422-423. 
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Professor Whitehead has particularly remarked on the aesthetic 

possibilities in industry. He says: 
A factory with its machinery, its community of operatives, its social service 
to the general population, its dependence upon organizing and designing 
genius, its potentialities as a source of wealth to the holders of its stocks, 
is an organism exhibiting a variety of vivid values. What we want to train 
is the habit of apprehending such an organism in its completeness.” 

But the average worker remains an artisan rather than an artist 
for the simple reason that he does not achieve this complete appre- 
hension. His relation to the total process is not grasped, is not 
realized. He is detached, concerned only in the isolated and routine 
acts that entitle him to his day’s wage. The same worker may, 
however—as a participant in a great cooperative enterprise, an 
enterprise that units the routine with the novel, that creates values 
significant for the community—become an artist. What is needed 
is something to stimulate his imagination, something to lead him to 
achieve that illumined apprehension. 

This can best be brought about by a socialization of our industrial 
processes. When the worker is in fact related to his job in some 
less casual way than as a mere “hand” drawing a wage for 
routine effort, when his part involves not only responsibility for 
faithful performance of routine tasks but also a share in setting 
the goals of the process in its larger aspects—then will his imagina- 
tion be fired and then will he be already an artist. 

The coordinated activity of the entire plant and the part which 
the individual plays must be grasped and experienced as a whole 
before the buzz and the hum of industry can become music to his 
ears. In brief, the process must become humanized by being social- 
ized. OUR plan, OUR industry, the work WE are doing, the 
objects that WE manufacture, must be an attitude that takes the 
place of the non-personal and non-social elements of MY job, THE 
company, ITS policy, ITS owners, ITS elements, ITS values, ITS 
accomplishments. The aesthetic experience is intensified only when 
the laborer becomes identified with the process as a whole and 
experiences it as himself rather than as a separate and detached 
entity, owned and controlled by an elusive company that is a mere ab- 
straction. This is possible, of course, only on that theory of human 


* Anthology of Recent Philosophers, Robinson, p. 420. 
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personality that regards the self as socially constituted, so identi- 
fied with the community that himself becomes merely a perspective 
of ourselves. 

In conclusion, I again ask the question: Can the millions of 
American laborers be made to share the joy of cultural experience? 
Can they participate creatively in thought and emotion? The answer 
is “no”, if we consult the dualism of Greek and Christian traditions, 
or the individualism of the eighteenth century, or the modern in- 
dustrial and educational realism; “yes”, if we assume human per- 
sonality to be social both in origin and development, and if the 
process in which labor is engaged can be humanized and socialized ; 
“yes”, if the standard by which life is measured is not merely the 
amount of goods produced and the dividends paid the stockholders, 
but the quality of human life and the sharing of what is best in 
human experience. , 

E. E. ER1ICKSEN 
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CULTURAL RELATIVISM AND SCIENCE? 


[HE relativism of human knowledge and of human standards 

has been held in some form since the beginnings of reflective 
thought. Each age since that of the Sophists has furnished its own 
version, and each fresh version has been attacked by the legitimate 
descendants of Socrates and Plato. The ground of attack has al- 
ways been essentially the same: that the current version of rela- 
tivism is committed to inherent contradictions. It is indeed so easy 
to show that a complete relativism is impossible because it is 
essentially self-refuting, that the really perplexing problem is why 
the doctrine of relativism continues to survive, or to arise like the 
phoenix from each successive destruction. 

We all know not merely that we are ignorant, but that we are 
incurably liable to error. In recognizing this we show ourselves to 
be truly wise and we justly claim indubitable knowledge. Hegel 
criticized Kant’s phenomenalism by asserting that in recognizing 
the limitations of human knowledge we have already transcended 
them. In so doing he expressed a profound truth; yet it is only 
half the truth. For the limitations still remain as limitations despite 
our recognition of them. Even though with Socrates we may be 
wise in the knowledge of our ignorance, we still remain ignorant 
of what we would know. And if we escape error in asserting our 
liability to error, we have not thereby gained security against fur- 
ther error. And even though the recognition of our fallibility in- 
volves the acknowledgment of a standard of truth through the 
use of which each successive error is corrigible, it does not follow 
that we can escape error in the philosophic enterprise of formulat- 
ing those very standards we implicitly acknowledge; still less in 
our attempts to apply them. If the absolutism of the Great Tra- 
dition is justified in what it means to claim, sceptical relativism is 
also justified in its criticism of each absolutistic system as itself 
inescapably relative to time and circumstance in its actual version 
of that claim. 

*The presidential address to the Eastern Division of the American 
Philosophical Association, Vassar College, December 30, 1941. I wish to 
acknowledge my indebtedness to Dr. Ruth Benedict and to Dr. Frederica 
de Laguna for their helpful discussion of anthropological problems and for 
their criticisms of this address, the manuscript of which they were both 


kind enough to read. Neither of them is, however, to be held responsible 
for the views expressed or the conclusions reached. 
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An adequate system of metaphysics must, as Hegel pointed out, 
be circular ; it must exhibit itself as epistemologically both possible 
and necessary. But such a system could exist only for infinite 
thought, which as such is incapable of error. A philosophy of finite 
human thinkers must be a critical philosophy in a more radical 
way than Kant or his followers have envisaged. It must, paradoxi- 
cally, exhibit itself as essentially incomplete and tentative by pro- 
viding for its own internal regeneration. A system of philosophy, 
like an individual living thing, contains the seeds of its own death 
within it; yet like living things it may partake of immortality 
through its own internal power of continued regeneration. 





But my theme tonight is not the reconciliation of relativism with 
absolutism. That is too vast an undertaking. What I propose to 
discuss with you is the more particular and concrete problem set by 
the modern version of scepticism, cultural relativism, in its bearing 
on science. 
| The contemporary doctrine of cultural relativism is closely akin 
| to the older doctrine of historical relativism. But it is both more 

fundamental and more universal in its claims. Anthropology is 
probably the most liberalizing, as it is the most recent, of the 


sciences. On the one hand, anthropology has shown that the time- 
honored belief in the inherent superiority of the white race rests 
‘ on no evidence that withstands criticism. If one race differs from 


another in native endowments and aptitudes, science has so far 
been unable to discover just what these may be, or how to dis- 
tinguish differences in native racial endowment from differences 
due to the cultural conditions of breeding and education. In the 
radical criticism to which the whole concept of race has been sub- 
-jected, it has become increasingly evident that there is no ground 
for any hierarchical gradations of peoples into ‘superior’ and 
‘inferior’. On the other hand, what anthropology has done in liber- 
alizing our ideas about race is matched by its influence on our 
ideas concerning differences in culture. Along with the abandon- 
ment of eighteenth-century ideas of ‘progress’ and the discrediting 
of the nineteenth-century belief in ‘social evolution’, has gone our 
conviction that our own civilized culture marks the highest stage in 
a universal process of development through which all societies and 
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all peoples are passing. The differences in social institutions and 
ways of life which distinguish one people from another, modern 
anthropology regards as differences of culture and not differences 
in culture. Although the terms, ‘higher’ and ‘lower’, ‘civilized’ and 
‘primitive’, are still used, these denote only differences in the pos- 
session of mechanical inventions, the use of written language, or 
in the complexity and integration of social organization, and pro- 
fess to carry no connotation of superiority or inferiority. ‘Primi- 
tive’ peoples are not backward peoples who have been delayed in 
the natural and inevitable course of cultural development. Although 
our own civilization is an historically later outgrowth from an 
earlier uncivilized state, it is equally true that every existing cul- 


- ture has its own age-old history of development behind it. Cultures 


have been headed in many different directions and have travelled 
by different roads to different places. Moreover, each culture has 
selected its own specific purposes and has set up its own character- 
istic standards of value. If these are not intrinsically incommensur- 
able, at least it is true that any attempt on our part to rank cultures 


‘in terms of value must inevitably reflect the particular standards 


inherent in our own culture. 

It is indeed precisely with regard to standards of life and 
thought that the intimate studies of primitive peoples have cast 
more light on human nature than all the reflections of sages or the 
painstaking investigations of laboratory scientists. On the one 
hand, they have shown concretely and vividly the universal kinship 
of mankind, abstractly recognized by the Stoics and accepted as 
an article of Christian faith ; on the other hand, they have revealed 
a wealth of human diversity and a variety of human standards and 
of modes of feeling and thinking hitherto unimagined. The “horrid 
practises of the savage” have shown themselves to the intimate and 
unprejudiced study of the field ethnologist at once more amazing 
and more understandable than romance had painted them, The 
wider sympathy with men and the deeper insight into human nature 
which these studies have brought have done much to shake our 
complacent estimate of ourselves and our attainments. We have 
come to suspect that even our own deepest beliefs and our most 
cherished convictions may be as much the expression of an un- 
conscious provincialism as are the fantastic superstitions of the 
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savage. The step to a universal relativism has been made easy and 
natural, 

It is the concept of culture itself which provides the theoretical 
basis for our modern version of relativism. As the anthropologist 
conceives it, a culture is an integrated individual whole. It is a 
complex of all that belongs to a common way of life. On its ma- 
terial side it includes, for example, dwellings and their mode of 
construction, tools and techniques, articles of food, modes of dress, 
etc. Equally constitutive of a culture are the form of social or- 
ganization, language and myth, religious ceremonial and belief, } 
moral standards and ideals, and all common modes of thought. All 
these fall into a distinctive pattern characteristic of the particular 
culture. All these traits, both material and immaterial, are mutually 
dependent and interrelated. Every culture is thus a more or less | 





functional whole, a going concern, self-sustaining and self-perpetu- 
ating. There is an implicit nominalism in modern anthropological 
thought: it is the individual cultures which are real, while culture 

tends to be regarded as an abstraction. 
Just as the meaning of words, the distinction of parts of speech, 
the function of grammatical forms, are relative to the particular 
language to which they belong, so the traits of any culture are rela- 
tive to it. It is not merely that their existence within the culture 
is causally conditioned by the culture as a whole, but that their 
nature and significance—their essence, if you please—is involved 
in the essential pattern of the culture. All cultures, for example, 

have some form of social organization within which there are 

husbands and wives, parents and children, brothers and sisters. But | 

what it is to be a husband, or a child, or a brother, depends upon the 

Z particular form of social organization. The elements which com- 

pose one culture are not identical with those of another; there is | 

no one-to-one correspondence of the traits of one culture with those | 

| 
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of another. What the ethnologist studies is thus, primarily at least, 
particular cultures and not ‘culture’ as such. He endeavors to ana- 
lyse each culture into its specific elements and their distinctive pat- 
tern of interrelationships. He is not oblivious to the fact that no 
culture exists in splendid isolation, or unmodified by its contacts 
with other cultures; on the contrary, one of his chief interests has | 
been the study of cultural contacts and the resulting modifications 
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of the cultures concerned. He finds that when there is such contact, 
each culture is highly selective in its susceptibility to influence. If 
it borrows a trait, whether a folktale, an article of food, a technical 
process, or an idea, it does not incorporate this item ‘raw’, but 
transforms it by a sort of assimilation to make it fit into its own 
cultural organism. Even such an item as the bow and arrow, which 
has passed into so many cultures, has not only become physically 
modified in the process, but it has been adapted to a distinctive 
role in each new setting. What it is to be a bow and arrow varies 
with the cultural complex of which it is a member. Indeed, it is the 
study of cultural contacts which offers perhaps the most convinc- 
ing evidence of the essential relativity of all traits to the individual 
culture to which they belong. As a word or phrase changes its sig- 
nificance in a new linguistic context, so the attributes and worship 
of a god, or a Catholic saint, take on strange and unexpected form 
when they are adopted by an alien culture. 

Now the traits most fundamental to the life of any culture are 
the beliefs and valuations of the individuals who are its bearers. 
The basic ideas and modes of thought, the accepted standards and 
ideals of human life—these are the very warp and woof of the 
fabric of any culture. Let these be strained and disrupted, as those 
of primitive people have so often been in the shock of contact with 
our own civilization, and the culture loses its vitality, drags on a 
degenerate existence, or perishes altogether. For these standards of 
value and the conceptual basis on which they rest are relative to the 
culture. They have grown up with the culture as a whole; on the 
one hand, they have been determined by the form of cultural or- 
ganization ; on the other hand, they direct and in turn determine the 
course of cultural growth, and give definitive meaning to all traits, 
indigenous and borrowed. Cultural relativism, it is important to 
recognize, is not simply a doctrine limited to holding that the 
existence of a mode of thought is causally determined by cultural 
conditions, as one might say, for example, that a particular fer- 
tility rite could arise only among people who practised agriculture. 
Cultural relativism is a doctrine concerning essence as well as ex- 
istence. Beliefs as meanings, and standards as valuations, are 
determined by, and relative to, the cultures to which they belong, as 
the meaning of a word or phrase is determined by its linguistic con- 
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text. The concepts in terms of which the members of one culture 
think are significant only within and with reference to the frame 
of that culture. They accordingly constitute a peculiar and un- 
translatable idiom of thought. Nor are they applicable to the 
institutions and customs of another culture except in so far as the 
two cultures are alike. In so far as cultures are individual wholes, 
the members of one culture cannot understand in the terms of their 
own concepts the beliefs and differing ways of thought of an 
alien culture. The logical conclusion, then, to which a consistent 
and thoroughgoing cultural relativism inevitably leads, is that no 
concepts are universally applicable and no standards objectively 
valid. 

Actually I know of no anthropologist who has attempted to 
carry through the doctrine of cultural relativism to its logical con- 
clusion, or who is willing to accept this conclusion when confronted 
with it. Yet the doctrine is implicit in much of current writing, 
especially in much of the criticism passed not only on the mission- 
aries who endeavor to introduce their own religious beliefs and 
ideals among primitive peoples, but on the essentially similar attitude 
taken by most former writers on such people. What they have 
done, it is pointed out, and what we all do unless truly enlightened, 
is to judge these people in terms and by standards which have 
meaning and validity only for the civilized culture of western 
Europe. Even if we do not pass judgment on their morals and 
manners, we do what is just as bad: we naively suppose we can 
understand their modes of thinking and feeling in terms of our 
own. We uncritically assume, as arrogantly and provincially as do 
most other peoples, that our own standards and modes of thought 
are natural and inevitable and absolute. It is, however, only in the 
long perspective and the wide range of vision that ethnology alone 
can furnish, that we are enabled to see our own civilization as just 
one culture among others. Because our culture is perhaps more com- 
plex than others, or because it is now dominant over the greater 
part of the earth, or even because it has gained an unparalleled 
control over physical nature, we cannot justly conclude that our 
standards of life or the conceptual pattern of our thought have any 
superior claim to universality or objective validity. 

Yet it is just this claim to the objective validity of his own 
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thought that the cultural relativist is forced to make. As a scientist 
he is committed to a belief in an objective truth which science 
is peculiarly competent to discover. It is this inevitable commit- 
ment and the paradox in which the relativist is involved that sets 
our problem. The concept of culture and the relativism implied in 
it is assumed by the relativist to be itself universally applicable and 
objectively valid. It must then apply to his own civilization and the 
science which characterizes it. Yet the whole notion of anthropology 
as an empirical science and the basic concepts which it employs 
belong to the particular pattern of our own culture. Hence the 
paradox: if cultural relativism is true in the objective sense, it 
must be applicable to itself as a cultural element. But in that case, 
it can, like all cultural modes of thought, be significant and valid 
only in relation to the culture to which it belongs. On the other 
hand, if it is merely relative to our own culture, it is not universally 
applicable to all cultures, as the anthropologist assumes, and no 
objective science of anthropology is possible. 

It is undoubtedly true that there is a certain relativism enter- 
tained today among scientists generally. They make little pretension 
to have attained any final or absolute truth. They accept their 
scientific doctrines tentatively, and hold them subject to constant 
correction even in their more basic concepts. This is especially 
true of anthropologists, all of whose scientific concepts, including 
that of ‘culture’ itself, are selfconsciously fluid. Yet, as scientists, 
they trust their science, and like you and me, they harbor the con- 
viction that science is a mode of thought inherently superior to that 
of any of the so-called primitives. We all do believe that science, 
for all its shortcomings, and despite its tentativeness, yields genu- 
inely objective truth. Above all others the anthropologist must 
trust to the objectivity of his special science, since he undertakes 
through it to reach an understanding of the life of alien peoples 
and the standards and beliefs on which this life rests. Yet he also 
knows that this very science is the unique fruit of our own civiliza- 
tion. Men of other cultures may be as intelligent and endowed 
with the same rationality as ourselves, but they have not produced 
science. Moreover, no other culture could borrow our scientific 
outlook without being utterly transformed in the process. One 
might teach a native of New Guinea or a Navajo Indian mathemat- 
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ics or formal logic without thereby disqualifying him from mem- 
bership in his own group. But one could not teach him empirical 
science without introducing him into our own society and incul- 
cating in him so much of our own standards and modes of thought 
that he could never again live among his own people as one of 
them or fully participate in his native culture. The problem that is 
raised by these considerations is, of course, not merely anthropo- 
logical. If it were, for me to discuss it with you here would be 
mere impertinence. How culture is to be conceived, is a scientific 
question to be answered in the light of the “stubborn and irre- 
ducible facts” which only the anthropologist is competent to deter- 
mine. As philosophers we share the faith of the scientist and his 
respect for the facts which he discovers. The anthropologist is con- 
cerned with science as a cultural phenomenon; the standards of 
science, like all other standards exemplified in the diverse beliefs 
of mankind, he must study as matters of objective fact, and 
refrain from all judgments of value upon them. Yet he cannot 
continue to carry on his scientific enterprise without a critical ap- 
praisal of the standards he employs in this enterprise. All science, 
it is doubtless true, must make philosophical assumptions, of which 
it is led from time to time in the course of its own development 
to become selfconscious and critical. But anthropology is faced 
in a peculiar way with the necessity of reconciling its basic con- 
cepts and its inherent standards of value. How is science as a 
cultural phenomenon possible? or, conversely, How is science, 
as an objectively valid mode of thought, possible as a cultural 
phenomenon, is a problem of vital importance for both philosophy 
and anthropology. 

If our culture alone has produced science, and if it alone pos- 
sesses an organization of which the scientific mode of thought is 
an integral factor, then it cannot adequately be regarded as merely 
one particular culture among many. Nor is it sufficient to recog- 
nize that its possession of science validates the claim that it is 
superior to other cultures in an objective way. It is, rather, that the 
existence of science casts doubt upon the hypothesis that a culture 
is a merely individual organization. For science is a mode of 
thought the nature and significance of which is not to be under- 
stood simply in terms of its relation to the particular pattern of our 
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own social organization. In the achievement of science our culture 
has found a means of transcending its own limitations, of embrac- 
ing ideally all cultures within itself. Our culture thus shows itself 
as at once unique and universal. But this is to talk in vague terms. 
We must ask more specifically : what is the distinctive structure of 
the scientific mode of thought? We must inquire not in what its 
essential truth lies, but what its characteristic conceptual organiza- 
tion is, which makes possible its transcendence of the limitations 
of the particular culture of which it is a factor. 


Science, as we all recognize, rests upon the systematic collection 
of observable data. From the study of these the scientist discerns, 
or thinks he discerns, some constant relationships; he discovers, 
or invents, a conceptual schema into which his data fit with a 
measurable exactness. This schema he proceeds to test by further 
observation and experiment. If it does not continue to provide a 
place for the fresh data, the schema is modified, or even abandoned, 
in favor of some rival hypothesis. As a scientist he accepts his ob- 
servations as stubborn and irreducible facts, and he strives, on 
principle, to distrust his theoretical generalizations. Newton, it will 
be recalled, repudiated the making of any explanatory ‘hypotheses’, 
and professed as a scientist merely to describe the relationships 
exhibited by the observed phenomena. But this, you, as philoso- 
phers, may doubtless hold, is not an adequate account of the actual 
structure of science. You will admit that modern science did arise 
as a selfconscious revolt against the dominant Aristotelian tradition 
of the Middle Ages, and you will recall that in rejecting final 
causes, and the belief in a universe qualitatively diversified in logi- 
cal genera and species, science felt it was revolting against an 
a priori dogmatism. But those empiricists who believed that in so 
doing they had attained a complete freedom were deluding them- 
selves. In rejecting the Aristotelian schema, you will point out, 
they were already embracing another a priori conception of the 
ground plan of the universe, and committing themselves to a new 
dogmatism which threatened to become as rigid as the old. Only a 
generation ago, you will remember, leading scientists still living in 
the Newtonian era could believe that all that remained for the 
aspiring experimentalist to discover were a few minor constants. 
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The scientist, you may further urge, is no observer of pure facts, 
and can make no use of data which are not themselves determined 
by some form of a priori categorizing. The empirical generaliza- 
tions which are tested by observation are merely possible alterna- 
tives, all equally consistent with the categoreal schema of the 
science. Observation and experiment can determine only which of 
these alternatives is to be accepted; they cannot yield the theoreti- 
cally possible alternatives themselves. A true analysis of the struc- 
tur of science shows that theory and fact are mutually dependent. 
What distinguishes science, then, it may be urged, is primarily its 
distinctive a priori categoreal schema, which provides a greater 
range of possible theoretical alternatives and thus makes possible 
a correspondingly greater wealth of observable data. 

In this connection one may refer to Professor C. I. Lewis’s 
brilliant theory of the a priori as essentially definitory. In accord- 
ance with this theory, some a priori structure is necessary to 
rational thought, but a variety of such structures is possible. What 
the a priori provides are definitory terms of what shall constitute 
the ‘real’ as the object of thought; but it does not, as Kant held, 
organize the given as merely experienced. We may, that is, ex- 
perience as ‘given’ what does not correspond to the defining cate- 
gories of thought ; but whatever is thus experienced is automatically 
discarded—it falls into a sort of waste basket of the ‘illusory’, 


or merely subjective. The first requisite of rational thought is thus- 


some a priori schema which operates selectively to separate all ex- 
perience into the ‘real’ and the ‘unreal’. 

That this theory of Professor Lewis contains important truth, 
must, I think, be admitted. For my part I should agree with him 
that there is a variable and relative a priori essential to all thought. 
But these variable categories of thought must, I think, be distin- 
guished, as material, from the purely formal a priori logical struc- 
ture which is independent of them, but which can function only 
through the content mediated by them. We may find an illuminating 
analogy in the structure of language. Every language must have a 
grammar which provides for the fundamental distinctions essential 
to intelligible communication. But this may be done in a great 
variety of ways; hence there are many different families of lan- 
guages, each with its own distinctive grammatical structure. As 
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each grammar has its own peculiar categories which constitute the 
specific a priori for each individual language, so thought must 
operate through a specific conceptual structure which is not the 
pure form of logical relationship, but which is yet an a priori con- 
dition of all actual thinking. It is this variable and relative a priori 
which forms the conceptual pattern distinctive of differing cul- 
tures, and which is at once determined by and determinative of the 
cultural life. It is, accordingly, to the variable and material a priori 
that we must look for the distinctive character of scientific thought. 
Now, aside from purely epistemological difficulties which one might 
find in Professor Lewis’s theory (and which are not our present 
concern), it fails, so far as I can discover, to provide an adequate 
basis for what is uniquely characteristic of science. According to 
his theory, the conceptual schema of science may be a more highly 
integrated system than the vaguer ideas of primitive thought, 
and it may be pragmatically superior. But these are only differences 
in degree. Scientific thought differs in kind; it is unique. 

What above all else distinguishes science and constitutes its 
uniqueness is its capacity for progressive modification through self- 
criticism. A moment ago we referred to the dogmatism of the 
science of Kant and Newton, and to the fact that in the last gen- 
eration it seemed to have reached a dead end. Yet it promptly took 
on a new life and arose like a phoenix from its own ashes. It is 
this power of regeneration which distinguishes scientific thought, 
and it is just this that requires some deeper explanation than we 
have yet discovered. Such a theory as Professor Lewis’s applies 
better, one may venture to think, to some forms of primitive 
thought than to science. If the religious ceremonial of the Navajo, 
for example, fails to bring the hoped for blessing or cure, this 
does not raise any doubt of the beliefs on which the ceremonial is 
based. The Navajo can always explain away the failures. Nor is 
he upset by the inventions of modern science, as Professor Gladys 
Reichard will point out in her forthcoming work on the religion 
of the Navajo. The concepts of Navajo thought are such, she holds, 
that nothing can be new to them; all the answers are fixed in ad- 
vance by the terms of their mythological thought. Compared with 
science, primitive systems of thought are, as Lévy-Briihl and others 
have pointed out, relatively impervious to experience. They remain 
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‘true’ ‘no matter what’ experience offers. They are provided in 
advance with adequate conceptual waste-baskets for all rubbish. 
To be sure, such systems do suffer change and do become modified 
with time and circumstance. But they change in spite of them- 
selves, and from external pressure. Science, on the contrary, wel- 
comes change on principle, and develops from an inner source of 
life. It is of course true that the scientist, like the medicine man, 
has a means of explaining away the failure of an experiment. The 
proverbial demonstrator may say to his class: “Gentlemen, the ex- 
periment has failed, but the principle still holds good.” But if the 
experiment continues to yield unexpected results the scientist is 
prepared to modify his principle. He must have his waste-baskets 
for rubbish, but they can hold only what falls within the margin 
of error. Or rather, it should be said that science maintains a uni- 
versal economy in which all rubbish is potentially useful. 

Yet, despite its internal changes and through its revolutionary 
crises, science is continuous ; it persists as science. It is like a state 
with a constitution that determines the conditions under which 
specific laws may be enacted as circumstances demand, and which 
furthermore provides for its own modification through amendment 
by due process of law. As a state with such a constitution has a 
means of providing for indefinite change in its own structure 
without disintegration, so science through its methodology is en- 
abled constantly to revise its own theories and the concepts in terms 
of which they are framed. Compared with science other systems of 
thought are like societies which rest upon the sanctity of ancient 
tradition or upon the arbitrary will of a temporary dictator. Once 
the tradition is broken or the dictator deposed, such a society has 
nothing to fall back upon, and no means of reorganization except 
the slow growth of a new tradition from the ruins of the old. 

But if science has a methodology which gives it security and 
which it accepts as valid, it must be committed to some positive 
beliefs regarding the nature of that with which it deals. For a 
method will work only if it is adapted to its subject-matter and 
reflects within itself the very structure of that matter. To accept 
the methodology of science as valid is to assume the fundamental 
intelligibility of being. For the methodology of science implies that 

all that is belongs within a single all-inclusive order. Within this 
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order there can be no fixed and final divisions such as primitive 
thought finds between the commonplace and the wonderful, or 
between the phenomenal and the real such as Plato found, nor 
can there be any shred or trace of sheer irrationality such as Aris- 
totle admitted. The intelligibility of being demands that a place 
must be found for every item; there is nothing, absolutely nothing, 
which does not belong within and is not essential to the universal 
order. Whatever is, lies within a continuum such that it is possible 
to pass from any point to any other. An infinite network of possible 
relationships interconnects every item with all others. 

But while the methodology of science implies this as an ideal, and 
while science rests upon a final faith in a completely unified order, 
it is forced to operate from day to day with some particular and 
partial version of this order. Science has always conceived of a 
uniformity of nature manifesting itself in a system of laws, al- 
though the very conception of ‘law’ has itself undergone great 
modification in the course of time. Formerly it was supposed that 
the laws of nature formed a single hierarchy, and that one might 
pass deductively from some ultimate universal downward to the 
particulars which were its logical consequents. Or alternatively, 
that the scientist must begin with particulars and find his way back 
by some sort of inductive procedure from particular uniformities 
through the more and more general to the universal. If a more 
sophisticated philosophy of science finds such modes of thought 
naive, it still recognizes that science is committed to the task of 
formulating the order of nature in terms of law. If no system of 
laws is a literal transcription of, or revelatory of, a natural order, 
it must still be assumed that being is indefinitely amenable to such 
representation. Science still confidently pursues its aims of estab- 
lishing systems of intelligible communication between all that is 
observable. 

We may compare scientific laws to systems of roads which serve 
to connect the habitations of men. There are the great arterial 
highways which run between important centers. These are like the 
fundamental laws of physical science; from them branch roads 
lead out to smaller centers and to scattered hamlets. As men push 
out and settle in the remote hinterland, new roads must be laid out 
to connect with the existing system, and the old system may be 
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altered by the necessary extension. An old system of wagon-roads 
which served for local needs may be superseded by a modern sys- 
tem with its cloverleaf intersections to unite the outlying districts 
with the great centers and so indirectly with one another. As roads 
are built between settlements already established, so new settle- 
ments spring up and become consolidated along established routes 
of communication. However well designed a system of roads there 
may be, there will always remain localities off across country which 
are potential habitations. Roads, like lines which lie in a plane, can 
connect and determine only those sets of points which lie on them. 
Analogously, the laws of science can connect only those instances 
to which they are applicable. If, like the earlier pathways and 
trails, they originally grew up between the things of common life, 
they become replaced by the direct highways laid out by engineers, 
which may by-pass towns in order to provide more extensive and 
rapid intercommunication. But however extensive and well inte- 
grated the system of the sciences may become, its laws, like roads, 
can connect only selected points. Established and exact scientific 
laws tend to determine or define their own ideal instances, as estab- 
lished routes of travel tend to determine men’s places of business. 
But natural science must apply to the real world of common ex- 
perience. Whether, as the formulae of exact science, the laws 
determine and connect ideal instances, or, as the generalizations of 
empirical science, they seek to connect observed facts, laws, like 
roads, are essentially linear. It is only to what is relevant, and so, 
significant, that laws can apply. What is irrelevant must be ignored 
by the scientific observer. And there always is the irrelevant to be 
ignored. At every stage the effective conceptions of science deter- 
mine a zone of relevancy, they define what is the ‘real’ for the 
science, as Professor Lewis has pointed out. Science must operate 
with some selective set of a priori concepts and principles which at 
once define and organize its subject-matter. But, if any such set 
could constitute a complete system, whatever appeared as irrelevant 
would be absolutely irrelevant, unreal, and utterly insignificant. 
Actually, if such ideal completeness were realized by science, it 
would be because nothing scientifically irrelevant could appear even 
to sense-perception. It is because science is incomplete and is aware 
of it that it undergoes constant change. It is able to recognize its 
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own limitations because it holds an ideal of completeness ; because 
it rests upon the implicit belief that whatever is or can appear 
to sense belongs within the single all-inclusive order of being. The 
scientist may ignore what is irrelevant to the purpose of his 
inquiry, but he actually perceives it as irrelevant. And if he is a 
genuine scientist he is painfully aware that what he thus ignores 
may be relevant. The archaeologist, for example, is not content 
with written notes of what he observes as he excavates ; he photo- 
graphs his site at frequent stages in order to preserve a more 
direct and objective record. But even this is not enough, and he 
scrupulously leaves a part of his site undisturbed for later ex- 
cavators. He knows that future knowledge will throw fresh light 
and reveal as significant and relevant much that has escaped his 
own most careful observation. Nothing, no record, however full, 
and no set of photographs, can take the place of fresh direct ob- 
servation of the concrete. At the opposite extreme from archaeology 
is the laboratory experimentation of exact science. In the ideal ex- 
periment, as we learned from textbooks on logic, the conditions 
are all known and analysed; the ideal experimenter knows exactly 
what he is doing in setting up his experiment or in altering condi- 
tion A to condition B. Hence the experiment can yield an exact 
and final result such as is impossible to mere uncontrolled observa- 
tion. But actually there are no ideal experiments ; the experimental- 
ist knows that for all his efforts he has not noted or analysed all the 
conditions under which he works. Like the mere observer he too 
must have his eye out for details of potential relevance, hitherto 
unrecognized. If experiments were ideal, all that empirical science 
could accomplish would be to exclude predetermined alternatives. 
It is not the discovery of facts contradicting accepted theory that is 
vital to science, but the ability to recognize the irrelevant as poten- 
tially relevant. It is the recurrent pioneering and settling in the 
uncharted wilderness that creates the demand for new means of 
communication and forces the modification of older systems. Sci- 
ence always has its frontiers, and maintains its own life through 
constantly extending them. But the scientist is ready to push out 
into the unknown because he is assured that the unexplored region 
is also habitable, and that means of communication may always be 
found to connect it with the known and settled. 
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It is this living sense of a beyond which is yet continuous with 
the here and now, of an unfamiliar with which we may become 
intimate, of an unknown which is knowable, that marks off scien- 
tific thought from so-called primitive or mythological thought. If 
primitive thought may also cherish the belief in some ordered 
scheme of things, it identifies this outright with its traditional and 
fixed mythology. Dr. Ruth Benedict has pointed out to me that 
the Hupa Indians of northern California, for example, believe that 
everything in the world was assigned its own proper place at the 
beginning, and that there is a specific formula, the possession of 
which will bring each thing or set of things under control. But such 
a world-arrangement is not a rationally intelligible order; the 
formulae are specific and ad hoc, and constitute no system of inter- 
relationships. Anthropologists generally agree that despite the 
great differences which distinguish the thought of one primitive 
culture from that of others, modes of primitive thought are alike 
in making a distinction between the ordinary and commonplace on 
the one hand, and the extraordinary and wonderful on the other, 
the things and events which manifest unusual powers, which one 
may fear or hope in some way to control. Dr. Ernst Cassirer has 
argued that this distinction between the commonplace and the 
extraordinary is a fundamental characteristic of mythological 
thought; it provides the basis for the division of the sacred from 
the profane, and of the supernatural from the natural. So long as 
such a cleavage cuts athwart the world, it obviously cannot be 
brought within a single intelligible order. As Dr. Cassirer points 
out, the world of mythological thought does not lie within the 
single infinite homogeneous space of Kantian theory and New- 
tonian science. Its regions are qualitatively diverse and discontinu- 
ous. The river Styx is not crossed by ordinary means or by living 
men; the Garden of Eden is guarded by angels with flaming 
swords ; and the fairyland of our own myths is reached by climbing 
a magic beanstalk or falling down a dream rabbit-hole. Similarly 
there is no single continuous time with even and measurable flow. 
The familiar and commonplace present in which we live was pre- 
ceded by an epoch of mythical origins such as is represented in our 
own “Bible times” when God still performed miracles. The “once 
upon a time” which introduces our own fairy-tales is no historical 
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period to be dated, but that “long ago and far away” from which 
our own times are separated by an impassable gulf. Yet the epoch 
of myth is not clearly an epoch which literally ‘preceded’ the 
familiar and commonplace present. For primitive thought it may 
rather be another and enduring present into which one may still 
enter in moments of ‘vision’ or by some magical means. The bar- 
riers which separate the commonplace and profane from the ex- 
traordinary and sacred may not always be those of spatial or 
temporal discontinuities. Within the confines of the everyday region 
there are sacred places which one should pass with fear, or which 
one may dare to enter only after appropriate rites of purification. 
And similarly the familiar course of time is interspersed with 
sacred times and seasons which may bring blessing if properly 
celebrated, or curse if profaned by improper acts. Thus even 
within regions which are spatially and temporally continuous, there 
are dynamic discontinuities and a breach of causal order. 

The very enterprise of science can become possible only so far 
as men’s imaginations are freed from the fetters of such mytho- 
logical thought. The world of the scientist must be a world 
through which he can range freely, in which there are no im- 
passable gulfs fixed and no unsurmountable barriers. The means 
by which he moves through the realm of the familiar must be the 
very means which can carry him beyond into the unexplored. 
Primitive thought accepts the commonplace without wonder; it 
marvels only at the extraordinary. Science, on the contrary, ponders 
the familiar and finds in the commonplace a new and inexhaustible 
source of wonder, because the scientist conceives it as one with an 
infinite and glorious order. Like Moses, the scientist has stood 
upon the mount and heard the voice of God; and if, like Moses, 
he knows that he may not look upon the face of Divinity and live, 
what he does behold he knows to be the hinderparts of God himself. 
If science has repeatedly violated the sacred by laying profane 
hands upon it, it has itself undergone purification in the process. 
Science formerly supposed that the world could be made intelli- 
gible in terms of classical atomism with its sensuously imaginable 
mechanism of impact. But the belief in atoms, which Tyndall could 
describe as “the building stones of the universe which persist 
throughout the ages unworn and unchanged”, fettered the imagina- 
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tion as surely as the superstitious fear of demons. It is true that 
science abandoned the theory of classical atomism in the face of 
stubborn and irreducible facts, but it is also true that science could 
admit such facts because its atomism was only a theory and not a 
faith in which its security was founded. The primitive thinker 
cannot abandon his belief in the myths of his people because he 
has nothing in reserve on which he can fall back. If science, unlike 
primitive thought, is hardheaded, it is because it is supported by an 
unassailable faith in the universal order in which all facts have 
their place. The science of every age can say with Job: “Though 
He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” 

It is this faith in a universal order that is the source of the re- 
generative life of scientific thought. This faith must, however, 
be embodied in a set of specific concepts. Science is both a mode 
of thinking, a methodology, and a body of partially organized 
theories and accepted matters of fact. If we take a cross-section 
of science at any period we find a distinguishable body of ac- 
credited doctrine such as may be contained in a textbook. This has 
altered from age to age, and we confidently expect that the science 
of the future will differ from what is contemporary doctrine. The 
pattern of each cross-section is characteristic of its own age; its 
style reflects and expresses the style of contemporary culture, 
although it may equally presage that of the future. In so far as 
science is such a body of organized doctrine shifting from age to 
age, the theory of cultural relativism is justified. But science is not 
revealed by any series of cross-sections; it is a continuous stream 
of living thought. Its universality and objective validity does not 
rest upon the ‘truth’ of the particular scientific doctrines of any 
age; it rests, on the contrary, in its implicit philosophy, in what we 
have called the underlying faith that makes the distinctive enter- 
prise of science possible. Yet this very mode of regenerative think- 
ing with its implied philosophic basis is itself a cultural phenome- 
non. It may have had other abortive or premature births in other 
cultures, but it is only in the culture of Western civilization that it 
has been able to maintain itself and to develop. 

If one culture has been able to produce a mode of thought with 
such a capacity for continuous self-transcendence, the question 
arises whether the concept of culture itself does not need modifica- 
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tion. We may ask whether the capacity not merely for growth and 
change but for continuous regeneration and self-transcendence, 
does not belong to human culture as such and distinguish it from 
the common way of life of the other social animals. Historically 
the culture which has produced science developed from a group of 
cultures each based upon a diverse but equally ‘primitive’ mode 
of thought. We need not invoke the discredited doctrine of a gen- 
eral evolution of culture, or of universal stages in cultural devel- 
opment. Whether culture had a single or a multiple origin, it has 
taken many directions and assumed diverse and individual forms. 
Yet culture is as universally characteristic a human trait as erect 
posture and differentiated hands and feet. We may suppose that 
the structure of some cultures, like that of some species of or- 
ganism, has limited the possibility of further development. Some 
cultures, like some organic species, may be able to persist for 
ages, perpetuating themselves with a minimum of modification. 
But the continuance of such forms is dependent on relatively fixed 
conditions. It is only the capacity for internal modification that can 
give security in changing conditions. How culture is basically to 
be conceived is, of course, an anthropological and not a philosophi- 
cal problem. That different types of culture differ widely in their 
capacity for the acculturation of borrowed traits is well recognized. 
What the conditions for such acculturation are is a problem of 
contemporary interest to anthropologists. If a culture is to main- 
tain itself under changing physical and social conditions, it is evi- 
dent that it must have the capacity not merely for borrowing traits 
but for what we may call inventiveness. It is equally evident that 
inventiveness is conditioned both on the existing richness of culture 
and, more importantly, on an attitude of mind and a pattern of 
beliefs and standards which permit and invite the admission of the 
new. On the one hand, it is the structure of social organization 
which determines the capacity for and the direction of cultural 
change; on the other hand, it is the pattern of thought and the 
ideals of living that both support the existing organization and 
determine its specific capacity for change. As all human culture is 
characterized by the unique inventiveness of human beings, so all 
conceptual thought has some inherent potentiality for self-modifica- 
tion, however inhibited this may be by the forms in which it 
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crystallizes. If it is only in the mode of science that thought has 
found a medium for free and unlimited procedure, then we should 
expect to find in the culture which has produced science, and to 
which it belongs, a correlative capacity for internal and contin- 
uous self-transformation. If only our own culture has produced 
science, upon what cultural conditions has this depended, and 
within what form of human organization can science as a mode 
of thought continue to enjoy free extension and development ? 

We can hope to find no answer to our question by a mere de- 
scription of the traits of our own culture. For, while the civiliza- 
tion of the Western world does constitute a culture, it is rather a 
congery or cluster of cultures loosely and precariously held to- 
gether. If it is united by common interests and shares to some 
degree a common way of life, it is frightfully disrupted by the 
conflict of interests and unreconciled beliefs and ideals of life. 
Science, to be sure, has so far been able to maintain itself, but it 
has done so against strong opposing forces. Even where it is sup- 
ported by strong community sentiment, the form this support takes 
too often hampers the spirit of free inquiry. As Professor Dewey 
has so forcibly argued, the present crisis in our culture reflects 
the deep cleavage between the scientific mode of thought and the 
uncritical and discordant beliefs and standards manifested in our 
way of life. What the specific forms of cultural pattern may be 
which can adequately support the scientific mode of thought we 
cannot pretend to tell. We must, however, suppose that it is only 
within a culture provided with some organized instrumentality 
for self-direction and internal self-transformation that science can 
flourish. Legislative procedure and scientific method have a com- 
mon root and grow in the same soil. 

But while it is not within the province of philosophy to de- 
termine what types of political and social organization reflect the 
basic mode of scientific thought, it is a matter of vital importance 
to philosophy to inquire whether the enterprise of free inquiry is 
conditioned upon the acceptance of universally valid moral stand- 
ards. This is to raise one of the oldest of philosophic problems: 
what is the relation of the pursuit of knowledge to the attainment 
of the good? It is not only Platonists who have held the two to be 
vitally connected. Even those philosophers who, like Bacon, have 
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been most emphatic in the rejection of final causes, have urged, 
on the one hand, the benefits of science to mankind, and, on the 
other hand, the need for the establishment of an ideal society in 
order that science might be successfully carried on. I shall not 
attempt to discuss with you tonight the relation of wisdom and 
virtue on abstract philosophical grounds, but shall conclude by 
bringing to your attention certain reflections on the necessary con- 
ditions for empirical anthropological research. 

The doctrine of cultural relativism has found its clearest and 
most unequivocal expression with respect to moral standards. The 
Christian missionary who attempts to impose upon the natives of 
New Guinea or the Plains Indians our own standards of sexual 
morality or property rights, and who condemns their customs and 
practises as immoral, is acting from ignorance and provincial in- 
tolerance. For, the anthropologist argues, the condemned practises 
and the standards on which they are based are integral to the 
ordered existence of the people concerned. To attempt to intro- 
duce the customs and standards of our own culture is like intro- 
ducing a wrong type of blood into the lifestream ; such a transfu- 
sion of alien ideas and standards can only result in literal 
demoralization and disease. Anthropology has shown how great 
is the diversity in types of personality tolerated and admired in 
different cultures. The hero or saint emulated or venerated by one 
people may be ignored or despised by another people. Even if the 
really good man of any culture must be, as Plato held, the man 
who has attained an inner harmony, the organization of desire in 
conformity with standard, this internal harmony may be attained 
in many different ways. Furthermore, virtue is not something 
which the individual can possess or enjoy independently of his 
relation to his fellows. A man can become and can be truly a man 
only in and through his participation in a culture. The inner 
harmony which constitutes his virtue must belong to the larger 
harmony of his life with others. The standards of virtue every- 
where must accordingly be relative to culture, and this applies as 
fully to our own distinctions of right and wrong, good and bad, as 
it does to the standards of any primitive people. 

As a scientist the anthropologist is of course committed to the 
study of alien customs and attitudes with the same objective de- 
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tachment as the entomologist, for example, enjoys in his study of 
insect behavior. He must abstain from all praise or blame, and he 
must not be shocked by native rites and practices, however mon- 
strous these might appear to a member of his own civilized culture 
imbued with its own moral ideals. Now the fieldworker can ob- 
viously attain such objectivity and detachment as is demanded only 
if he is truly ‘emancipated’. He must, that is, recognize that his 
own traditional attitudes are merely relative to his own culture 
with no more prima facie claim to universal validity than those of 
the Dyaks of Borneo or the pygmies of Africa. Does his emanci- 
pation then mean that he must prosecute his scientific enterprise 
as a man from Mars, or a pure intellect in literal detachment from 
all human ties and obligations? It may be argued that as a scientist 
he makes only judgments of fact, and that such judgments are 
logically independent of judgments of value. Even if he is psycho- 
logically unable to achieve the complete detachment desirable, it 
still remains a scientific ideal for him. To argue in this fashion is 
indeed to invoke dualism with a vengeance. It may seem plausible 
that the physicist or chemist can pursue his research with such 
ideal detachment, and that his conduct as a husband and father, 
or a friend and citizen, has no bearing on his efficiency as a man 
of science. But the field ethnologist cannot approximate such 
detachment even as an ideal. His science has taught him that no 
man can attain essential humanity, much less become a scientist, 
except as a member of a culture, and only so far as the standards 
and concepts basic to that culture are internalized as integral to 
his own individual maturity. If he could perform the psychological 
feat of severing the ties and loosing the obligations which bind 
him to his culture, he would lose his mind and destroy his very 
soul. This the anthropologist is bound to admit on the theoretical 
grounds of his own science. 

But let us look at the practical conditions under which he must 
work. The ethnologist goes into his chosen field as a member of 
his own profession equipped with the technique he has learned and 
with the current concepts he has acquired in his scientific educa- 
tion. Moreover he must maintain an effective membership in his 
own professional community and continue to fulfil his obligations 
to his colleagues and the wider public at home. To abandon his 
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position in his own culture and profession and ‘go native’ would 
be to cut off his scientific enterprise at its roots. The visiting 
scientist is in effect a representative of his profession, and his 
activity in the field constitutes a special form of intercultural 
contact. 

But this is only one side of the picture. It may be asked: if the 
fieldworker must act as a member of his own culture and subject 
to the obligation it imposes, does not this very fact free him from 
any possible obligations to the people whose alien culture he is 
studying? Does not his very acceptance of the standards of his 
own culture render him indifferent to the standards of the alien 
group and thus provide him with the requisite objectivity and 
detachment in his dealing with them? Is he not justified in the 
pursuit of science in treating his human subjects with the same 
indifference to their interests that the entomologist may show 
toward the subjects of his experimentation? Now there may have 
been field ethnologists who adopted this very attitude, and returned 
home to exhibit the sacred objects they had stolen for their museum 
and to report their prowess in the violation of native confidence. 
But such conduct in the field is not approved; it not only shocks 
the feelings of his fellow scientists, but it meets with the most 
unhesitating condemnation on strictly professional grounds. For 
it is no better than killing the goose that lays the golden eggs; it 
effectively puts a stop to any further research in that field. Ethno- 
logical research cannot be conducted as a series of forays or 
buccaneering raids; it must, like trading for mutual profit, be 
conducted in such a way as to make its continuance possible. 

In order to carry on his work the ethnologist must live among 
and with his subjects. He must acquire some status in their com- 
munity, and this must in some way be provided for within the 


_ Structure of the culture. He must find suitable informants and 


establish both formal and personal relations with them. Moreover, 
the position which he gains is not one from which he has merely 
to observe their behavior from without. Nor will it suffice to 
observe a mere outward conformity to their customs and show an 
external respect for their standards. If he is to gain a genuine 
understanding of their culture he must achieve an imaginative 
sympathy with their ways of thought and feeling. He must enter 
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into actual communication with them, and this is possible only on 
a basis of some common values and attitudes. He must to some 
extent become a member of the community while yet remaining a 
representative of his own culture. The particular terms on which 
he may accomplish this, and even the degree to which it is possible, 
will certainly vary with the individual culture he studies. He must 
adapt himself to the life of the community, but he must also adapt 
the alien ways and those of his own culture to each other, and 
effect some sort of reconciliation and modus vivendi. Now he can 
do this only on terms which are already provided within the culture 
and compatible with it. What the nature of the role he plays is, will 
differ from one culture to another; if he must to a large extent 
create and improvise the particular role he is to play, he must find 
some accepted form of status within the group that he can adapt 
to his specific purpose. For he cannot gain the information he 
needs unless he makes his purpose in some measure intelligible to 
his informants and associates. His purpose can be achieved only 
through a form of genuine intercultural contact. Yet the reciprocity 
this involves is only partial ; as a scientist he has a basis for reach- 
ing an understanding of their ways of feeling and thinking that 
has no counterpart in their own cultural pattern. Science provides 
a unique means of genuine cultural transcendence. 

In the double role the ethnologist must play he is bound to meet 
many specific problems of conduct. He finds himself under obliga- 
tions and subject to demands from his new associates which con- 
flict with those he owes his family and friends. He is caught in an 
unavoidable moral conflict, and this, like all moral conflicts, can 
only be resolved by an appeal to fundamental principles and 
universal standards. He inevitably becomes a critic of his own 
traditional code of conduct; he is led to make a distinction between 
those standards of human relationship which are valid within the 
frame of his own particular culture and remain relative to it, and 
those which, as universal, constitute the basis and norm for all 
human relationship. The recognition and acknowledgment of such 
universal standards and objective values is thus a necessary condi- 
tion of anthropological research and the understanding of the 
nature of man. These universal standards are not easy to formu- 
late; perhaps they admit of no final or precise formulation. They 
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constitute what we call humanitarianism; they are expressed in 
the Stoic and Christian ideal of the brotherhood of man; they 
were at least partially formulated in Kant’s principle that man 
must always be treated as an end and never merely as a means. 
They imply a respect for man not merely as a rational being, but 
both respect and tolerance for men as members of all races and 
all cultures. 

Yet these principles as universal are abstract and formal. Of 
themselves they can provide no particular solution of any specific 
problem. They are a variable which may be satisfied by more than 
one constant of cultural organization. If no existing culture com- 
pletely satisfies them, they, like all universals, provide a form of 
procedure by which cultural problems may be solved and with 
reference to which specific solutions may be tested. 

Our argument has been that while anthropology is justified in 
regarding the specific and varying moral standards of different 
cultures as relative to these cultures, its own scientific procedure 
involves the acceptance of standards which are universal and ob- 
jective. The acceptance of universal moral standards is a necessary 
condition of ethnological research. But what of other sciences, and 
of scientific enterprise generally? Even if our thesis be admitted 
as regards the science of man, or as applicable to the Geisteswis- 
senschaften, is there any ground for extending it to the natural 
sciences? Can it be claimed that the pursuit of physics or chem- 
istry is conditioned upon the acceptance of universal moral stand- 
ards? Do we not actually see these sciences being carried on with 
terrifying success by a people openly committed on principle to 
contempt and disregard of human rights as such? 

Our whole argument has gone to show that however widely the 
sciences may differ in subject-matter and specific techniques, they 
all, as science, are engaged in empirical research. They all spring 
from and rest upon a common mode of thought. Scientific method 
is one, and depends upon the acceptance of a universal order of 
being. It belongs to the very nature of science both continuously 
to transform and regenerate itself, and to expand. The historical 
process by which one field after another has been subjected to 
scientific inquiry has been no accident. It is essential to the life of 
the scientific mode of thought that it extend itself to every domain 
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of being. As essentially self-critical, science must inevitably concern 
itself not only with man as a living organism, but with the dis- 
tinctive forms of human relationship and with the human achieve- 
ment of culture. It must come full circle and include itself as a 
form of being. That it can accomplish this without a correlative 
development of philosophy as the enterprise which seeks to 
formulate and thus lay open to criticism the standards and concepts 
which, as science, it implicitly accepts, is impossible. But if the 
scientific mode of thought can sustain itself only through contin- 
uous growth and self-regeneration, it can survive only in a social 
order permeated by its own philosophic faith and itself capable of 
cultural transcendence. Physical science deprived of these condi- 
tions must eventually wither like a plant cut at the roots. 

Grace A, DE LAGUNA © 


Bryn Mawr CoLiece 














PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION 1941 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
BOARD OF OFFICERS 


American Council of Learned Societies 


The twenty-second annual meeting of the Council was held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on January 31 and February 1, 1941. The American Philosophical 
Association was represented by its delegates, C. J. Ducasse and Glenn R. 
Morrow. Two other members of the Association were also in attendance, 
Theodore M. Greene, Chairman of the Special Committee on Educational 
Trends and the Humanities, and Richard P. McKeon, representing the 
Medieval Academy of America, and Chairman of the Committee on Re- 
search and Teaching Personnel. 

The chief topics of discussion, apart from the reports of the Director and 
of the various committees, were the place of the refugee scholar in 
American intellectual life, and the general problem of the unemployed 
scholar, American and foreign. Among the current activities of the Council 
which are of special interest to our members the following may be men- 
tioned: The cooperation of the Council with the National Resources 
Planning Board in setting up a Committee for the Conservation of Cultural 
Resources, which has concerned itself with devising measures for protect- 
ing the cultural treasures of the nation against the hazards of war; the 
work of the Committee on Microcopying Materials for Research in micro- 
filming large quantities of materials in danger of destruction in English 
depositories; the Council’s activity in promoting cultural and intellectual 
relations between the United States and other American countries; and its 
attention to the problem, now underlined by the emergency, of providing 
facilities for instruction in the languages of the Far, Middle and Near 
East. The report on “Liberal Education and Democracy”, prepared by the 
Special Committee on Educational Trends and the Humanities, has been 
studied by the members of the Council, and by the advisory Board and 
Executive Committee, at a special meeting held in April, and is expected 
to be published in the near future. The Biographical Directory of American 
Scholars (a selective inventory of scholars in the humanities and social 
sciences), has been completed and will shortly be published by the Science 
Press. Work is continuing on the Corpus of the Commentaries of Averroés 
on Aristotle, a part of a larger project, the Corpus of Medieval Philoso- 
phers. The Council also awards fellowships and grants to aid publication 
of works in the humanities that could not be published commercially. 


Committees 
Permanent Committee on Bibliography for 1941 


The only thing the Committee has to report in connection with the Biblio- 
graphy of Philosophy for the years 1902-1932, which has been ready for 
publication for some time, is that last spring it succeeded in obtaining from 
a reputable publisher, Mr. Oskar Piest, an offer for the publication of the 
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Bibliography on terms much more practical than any obtained before. It 
appeared that on that basis the obtaining of the sum needed for publication 
ought to be easier than before, and the matter was taken up with the 
American Council of Learned Societies. The Committee heard that the 
Executive Committee of the Council had considered the proposal submitted 
by Mr. Piest very carefully and gathered that every effort was going to be 
made to find the sum which would be necessary to take advantage of it. 
Since June, however, no further word has been received, and in view of the 
fact that the cost of printing and paper as well as conditions in general 
have changed considerably since then, it is a question whether the publica- 
tion of the Bibliography could now be put through on the basis proposed 
even if the money should be found. Since in view of this situation there 
seems no present prospect that the Bibliography will be available in book 
form in the near future, the Committee wishes to mention again to the 
membership of the Association that the Department of Philosophy at Co- 
lumbia University, where the Bibliography exists in card index form, has 
signified its readiness to attempt to supply such bibliographical information 
as our members might request for a nominal fee covering the clerical cost 
of transcription. / 

As stated in the Committee’s last report, the projected Register of the 
American Philosophical Association, for which information had already 
been gathered, is being held in abeyance because of the announced publica- 
tion by Dr. Dagobert D. Runes of a Who’s Who in Philosophy which would 
render the Register superfluous. This Who’s Who, which was expected to be 
available last March, has not yet been published, but the Committee under- 
stands that it is now to appear before long. 


For the Committee, 
C. J. Ducasse, Chairman 


Publication Committee 


Professor Gregory D. Walcott, General Editor of the Source Books in 
the History of Science, reported on October 20, 1941, as follows: 


“Real progress can be cited for the past year. Professor Morris R. Cohen 
has written that his own part in a Source Book in Greek Science is com- 
pleted. His collaborator, Dr. I. E. Drobkin of The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, is making cuts, diagrams, etc., in preparing the manuscript for the 
press. Dean McKeon of the University of Chicago is thinking and planning 
with reference to the companion volume on Medieval Science. 

“Professor C. E. Allen of the University of Wisconsin has reported 
progress in his work on a Source Book in Botany. He is editing and pre- 
paring for the press translations already on hand and making such other 
translations as are needed. He has called attention to certain difficulties he 
faces but hopes to overcome them at an early date. 

“Mr. H. ¢. Fletcher, Jr., of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
who has taken over the preparation of the manuscript for a Source Book 
in Chemistry from Professor Tenney L. Davis, because of the latter’s ill 
health, has gone at the task with vigor. Fully one seventh of the volume is 
complete. He estimates that the entire work will be finished in two years, 
provided the present rate is maintained. 

“While more speed in completing the entire series would be desirable, 
the quality of the work is still the main aim.” 
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This year the Committee has had nine applications to consider for grants 
in aid of publication offered by the American Council of Learned Societies, 
and four more manuscripts are at present in hand for its examination. Of 
the nine, the Committee was able to recommend four, one at the meeting 
of the Advisory Board of the A.C.L.S. held last spring, and three at the 
meeting held in December, 1941. One application was withdrawn, and two 
are at present awaiting a final report. Of the four manuscripts recom- 
mended by the Committee to the A.C.L.S., one, Professor Carnap’s Studies 
in Semantics, was granted a subsidy of one thousand dollars. Two others 
were not acted upon because of technicalities, and will be considered again 
by the Advisory Board of the A.C.L.S. This leaves six manuscripts under 
examination by the Committee at the moment, all received during the past 
month of December. 

The appearance within a single year of thirteen manuscripts requiring 
careful examination, many of them long and technical, has placed a burden 
on the time of the five members of the Committee. It has been the practice, 
in the case of manuscripts clearly deserving support, to accept recommenda- 
tions from three members, a majority, as the report of the Committee; 
more doubtful cases have been read by all five. In order to lessen the time 
required for reading and reporting upon applications, the Committee would 
like to feel free to call upon other members of the Association, especially 
when their specialized knowledge indicates them as the most competent 
judges of a particular manuscript. Such assistance in reading would help 
the Committee greatly in performing its service to the members of the 
Association. 

For the Committee, 
JoHN HERMAN RANDALL, Jr. Chairman 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Year Ended December 31, 1941 


The American Philosophical Association 
Middletown, Connecticut 


Gentlemen: 


We have examined the accounts and records of Cornelius Krusé, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, for the year ended December 31, 1941. 

All recorded receipts were found to have been deposited and all expendi- 
tures were evidenced by cancelled checks and supporting vouchers. 

Cash balances at the end of the period were reconciled to balances con- 
firmed directly to us by the depositories. 

Based upon the foregoing, we hereby certify that the attached statement 
of receipts and disbursements reflects the results of the financial operations 
for the year ended December 31, 1941. 


Knust, Everett & CAMBRIA 
Certified Public Accountants 
Middletown, Connecticut 
January 13, 1942 
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General 
Treasury Publication Fund 


Revolving Montague 
Fund for Adams 


$10,267.80 $235.43 


79.80 
140.68 





Cash Balance—December 31, 1940 .......... $ 847.65 
Cash Receipts: 
Dues and Proceedings : 
ee ccc cancacesdsatecses 352.26 
WR. BEE co cccccecccvcccccccces 160.06 
ie cas adnan an ane cnt 69.31 
BOG BIE cca cccedescccssccccese 1.00 
Royalties (McGraw-Hill Book Co.) ....... 
Interest on Bank Deposits ................. 
thro wile Main basa Miha Oka Kak 1,430.28 





10,488.28 235.43 





Cash Disbursements: 


car fan theese essa <saceee 10.00 
American Council of Learned Societies— 
Di” tcacesinshabisccainiethssadaeaness 25.00 


Traveling expenses to Professor Frank 
Knight for participation in the Joint Meet- 
ing of the American Philosophical Associ- 
tion and the American Association for the 


Advancement of Science ................ 47.55 
Printing Proceedings, 1940 ..........02204: 244.50 
Printing and Binding of Volume XIV Pur- 

OSOPHICAL REVIEW 2.26.50 ccccccccsccce 133.63 


To Percy W. Long, contribution to co-oper- 
ative volume prepared by learned societies 
in honor of Dr. Waldo Leland, Director of 
American Council of Learned Societies .. 50.00 











Stenographic and clerical aid .............. 33.15 
Pe ceca cbncacassdctsccees 10.35 
0 ES a rr 15.03 
Translation—Elsa Averill ................ $ 95.61 
Translation—Charles C. Mish ............. 19.55 
Translation—Hewitt G. Fletcher ........... 8.70 
NN I Siok cd-405.0e 60s t-ehe meee 55 
NE Ania ts aed es kent eee ceeee 569.21 124.41 
Balances—December 31, 1941 ...ccceccecceees $ 861.07 $10,363.87 $235.43 








Recapitulation of Funds 


General Treasury— 
(Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company, Checking Ac- 
OE Ee eee ery ee ee eee eee eee 





$ 861.07 
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Revolving Fund for Publication: 
(Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company, Providence, 


RI, Savings Account #70787) ......cccccccccce $5,093.99 
(Central National Bank, Middletown, Connecticut, 

Savings Account #16510) ...........ceeeeeeeees 2,547.16 
(Middletown National Bank, Middletown, Connecti- 


cut, Savings Account #10604 .............eeeeee 2,722.72 10,363.87 


Montague-Adams Fund— 
(Central National Bank, Middletown, Connecticut, 
Rae ee ee 235.43 


Rit ME Dee icici liicsd oe $11,460.37 


Actions of the Board of Officers 


The Board of Officers unanimously voted to organize and convoke the 
First Inter-American Congress of Philosophy. After having received nomi- 
nations from the three Divisions, the Chairman of the Board of Officers, 
Grace de Laguna, appointed the following to be members of the Organizing 
Committee of the Congress: T. V. Smith, Chairman, W. R. Dennes, 
Everett J. Nelson, Charles W. Hendel, Herbert W. Schneider, Radoslav 
A. Tsanoff, Cornelius Krusé, Secretary. The committee was empowered 
by the Board of Officers to augment its membership if the need arose. W. 
Pepperell Montague was added by the committee to its membership and 
became chairman of the sub-committee on finance. Radoslav A. Tsanoff 
was appointed chairman of the sub-committee on the general program. 
Charles W. Hendel, in association with two Latin-American scholars, was 
charged with the selection of Latin-American participants in the program. 
The Committee has voted that the invitation by President Nicholas Murray 
Butler of Columbia University, through members of the Department of 
Philosophy, to hold the Congress at Columbia University be accepted with 
thanks. The latter part of December 1942 was voted as the time for the 
Congress. It was also voted to request the Board of Officers to include the 
Carus Lectures by Professor Morris R. Cohen in the program of the 
Congress. 

The Chairman of the Board of Officers appointed Glenn R. Morrow 
chairman of the Committee on Publications for a term of four years. 

The Board of Officers re-elected Cornelius Krusé, secretary-treasurer for 
a term of thee years. 

In the past year the Association was represented by the following mem- 
bers: 

Horace L. Friess, at the Centenary Celebration of Fordham University; 
Robert M. Scoon, at the 175th Anniversary of Rutgers University ; Gordon 
H. Clark, at the Inauguration of President Victor Raymond Edman of 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois. 

For the Board of Officers 
CorneELius Krust, Secretary 
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WESTERN DIVISION 


President: R. A. Tsanoft 

Vice-President: Charles Hartshorne 

Secretary-Treasurer: D. L. Evans 

Executive Committee: The foregoing officers and W. S. Gamertsfelder, 
A. C. Garnett, and A. E. Murphy. 


The forty-second annual meeting of the Western Division of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association was held in Indianapolis, Indiana, on April 
24, 25, and 26, 1941, with Butler University as host. All the sessions of the 
program were held in the Hotel Lincoln. 

The following program was presented: 

Symposium on the relation of religion to democracy. C. C. Josey, Chair- 
man. 

Participants—A. E. Avey, Harry Jellema, and H. N. Wieman. 

General Session: Symposium on “Causality and Cosmic Order”. 

Participants—R. W. Sellars, O. L. Reiser, and D. W. Gotshalk. 

Discussion by M. T. Keeton and Wilfrid Sellars. 

General Session on Ethics and Social Philosophy. 
Participants—L. P. Chambers, M. C. Otto, E. Jordan, and Charner Perry. 
Discussion by C. D. W. Hildebrand, G. R. Geiger, and Lawrence Sears. 
Concurrent Sessions: 
Peirce’s Conception of Logic as a Normative Science—Arthur Banks. 
Discussion—M. B. Singer. 

Logical Systems and the Principles of Logic—Marvin Farber. 
Discussion—Paul Henle. 

Truth, Verifiability, and Propositions about the Future—C. J. Ducasse. 
Discussion—Fritz Kaufmann. 

Basic Sentences and Incorrigibility—Bruce Waters. Discussion—Julius 
Weinberg. 

Nietzsche’s Contribution to a Theory of Knowledge—Roger Hazelton. 
Discussion—R. G. Stephens. 

Art as Hypothesis—Van Meter Ames. Discussion—A. R. Chandler. 

The Scientific Abuse of the Imagination—V. C. Aldrich. Discussion— 
Bertram Morris. 

Phenomenology of Art—W. H. Cerf. Discussion—W. O. Martin. 

A Distinctive Method of Philosophical Inquiry—H. N. Wieman. Discus- 

sion—E. W. Schipper. 

On the Identification of Philosophy with Logical Analysis—W. A. Wick. 

Discussion—A. C. Garnett. 

Knowledge, Myth, and Action—W. D. Oliver. Discussion—J. R. Cope. 

The Morphology of Thought—L. W. Elder. Discussion—C. T. Howell. 

Royce—Is Loyalty Enough?—P. E. Johnson. Discussion—H. S. Fries. 

The Sense Object in the Philosophy of Plotinus—G. H. Clark. Discussion 

—A. H. Johnson. 

The Purge in National-Socialist Philosophy—Marten ten Hoor. Discus- 

sion—Siegfried Marck. 

In Defense of Socrates’ Judges—P. A. Schilpp. Discussion—Eliseo Vivas. 
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Round Table on the Role of Philosophy in Higher Education. C. M. Perry, 
Chairman. . 
Philosophy and Experimental Programs—M. S. Everett. Discussion— 
G. R. Negley. 

Objective Examinations in Philosophy—A. C. Benjamin. Discussion— 
A. R. King and M. H. Moore. 

The Preparation of Teachers of Philosophy—A. E. Murphy. Discussion— 
H. D. Roelofs and C. J. Ducasse. 

On the afternoon of April 24 the Public Address was given by J. A. 
Leighton (The Ohio State University) on “The Social Struggle and the 
Conflicting Ideologies”. 

On the evening of April 24 the annual smoker was held, and on the 
afternoon of April 25 the members of the Division were entertained at tea 
on the Butler University campus by the Administration and Philosophy 
Department of the University. 

The Presidential Address was given at the annual dinner the evening of 
April 25. The topic of the Presidential Address, given by R. A. Tsanoff 
(The Rice Institute), was “Conviction and Tolerance”. 

The annual Business Meeting was held on the morning of April 26, 
and the business below was transacted. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were approved as mimeographed. 
The Report of the Treasurer as appended hereto was approved. 

On motion the following recommendations of the Executive Committee 
were approved: 

That memorials of condolence and appreciation be sent to the wives or 
nearest relatives of the late Professor J. F. Crawford (Beloit College) 
who died September 5, 1940, and Professor Z. Diesendruck (Hebrew Union 
College) who died June 4, 1940. The memorial resolutions, prepared respec- 
tively by Professor A. C. Garnett and Professor Howard D. Roelofs, 
follow: 


With profound regret we record the death, September 5, 1940, of Profes- 
sor John Forsyth Crawford, who for the past twenty-seven years had been 
Professor of Philosophy at Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin. 

The son of the Reverend John and Mary Crawford, John Forsyth Craw- 
ford was born November 16, 1871, in Damascus, Syria, where his parents 
conducted a mission for more than fifty years. His college education was 
at Princeton, where he received his degree in 1895. Prior study was done 
at Westminster and Union Colleges. Professor Crawford continued his 
study at the Universities of Berlin and Halle in Germany, and took a 
theological course at McCormick Seminary, Chicago. He obtained his Ph.D. 
degree at the University of Chicago summa cum laude. He was elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa both at Princeton and Chicago. 

Professor Crawford joined the Beloit faculty in 1913. He taught psy- 
chology and philosophy, and in recent years had been head of the latter 
department. He planned to continue his teaching this fall when he was 
stricken early in September. His health had been failing for some time. 

Professor Crawford was active in many affairs outside the College. He 
was an active worker in the Progressive movement, and was one of the 
greatest friends the Negroes in Beloit possessed. 

His colleagues and students will always remember his constructive and 
sympathetic influence. His community and state will miss his active par- 
ticipation in programs of social and political betterment. 
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To his wife and two children we send this memorial resolution as an ex- 
pression of the affection and esteem in which Professor Crawford was 
held throughout the philosophical profession. 


In the death of Professor Diesendruck, June 4, 1940, we mourn the loss 
of a scholar upon whose labors we were peculiarly dependent. Professor 
of Philosophy at the Hebrew Union College, Professor Diesendruck em- 
ployed the unique resources of the library of that institution and his own 


. special qualifications to pursue scholarly researches in the philosophies of 


the Jewish and Arabic scholastics. His most important work is to be pub- 
lished posthumously and will appear under the title “The God Idea in 
Maimonides”. Before his death he had almost completed and published 
a translation of the works of Plato into Hebrew. 

Those who knew Professor Diesendruck personally will remember him 
not only for his fruitful scholarship, but also for his kindly wit and quick 
intelligence. On one occasion he rescued a distinguished Geologist from a 
self-made predicament consequent to the acceptance of prediction as a neces- 


‘sary mark of a genuine science, by saying, “And you, sir, predict the 


past.” Professor Diesendruck’s untimely death cut short in this Association 
a career all too recently begun. 


That the following new members be elected: Elmer J. F. Arndt, Walter 
E. Bachman, Max Black, Carl Bogholt, Vernon J. Bourke, Frederick H. 
Burkhardt, Walter H. Cerf, Earl Edgar, S. Lee Ely, Morris T. Keeton, 
Allen Ott Miller, Cecil H. Miller, L. C. Rein’l, Milton B. Singer, Charles 
F. Virtue, and Hiram C. Weld. 

That one hundred and fifty dollars ($150) for the year 1941-42 be granted 
to the special committee which is to be established by the Committee on 
the Role of Philosophy in Higher Education. This special committee will 
investigate the professional opportunities and vacancies in philosophy; will 
provide a placement service for philosophy departments and persons seeking 
philosophical positions, and will aid the Committee on the Role of Phi- 
losophy in Higher Education studying the function of Philosophy in col- 
lege and university curricula. 

That the proposal of Professor Virgil C. Aldrich for one of the sessions 
of the 1941-42 meeting be referred to the new Executive Committee for 
action. 

That the following resolution be sent to the President of the United 
States, and that the President be informed regarding the numerical result 
of the votes taken upon the resolution. The resolution as passed with fifty 
affirmative votes and twenty-five negative votes follows: 


This assembly of members of the Western Division of The American 
Philosophical Association respectfully expresses the conviction that the 
series of acts of aggression of the Axis powers constitutes an imminent 
threat to the liberties of all peoples, including those of the American conti- 
nent. We therefore urge the adoption of all measures, including force if 
necessary, to ensure the delivery to Great Britain and her allies of the aid 
needed to free them and to free ourselves from the present menace. We 
also urge that measures be considered for the close association of the 
United States, the British Commonwealth and other democratic countries 
to ensure the future peace of the world and adequate economic opportuni- 
ties for all peoples without exception. 


That the questions of Professor Krusé regarding the Hemispheric 
Congress of Philosophy be answered by the Western Division in the affirma- 
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tive, with the suggestions that the appointment of the committee in charge 
be made by the Chairman of the Board of Officers of The American Philo- 
sophical Association, that the Congress be held during the winter months, 
if possible, and that the Pacific Divison be allowed to decide the question 
whether the Carus Lectures should become a part of the Congress. 

That the Philosophy of Religion session, now held as a pre-Division meet- 
ing, be made an integral part of the Western Division program, and that 
it be arranged by the Executive and Program Committees of the Division, 
and that it be held at the Thursday morning session. 

That, due to the present economic and political situation, the Western 
Division take no action at this meeting on Professor G. D. Walcott’s pro- 
posal concerning a workshop for philosophers. 

That the forty-third annual meeting of the Division be held at the Uni- 

versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, April 23, 24, and 25, 1942. 
' That the Western Division express its gratitude to the Administration and 
Philosophy Faculty of Butler University for their hospitality, and that a 
letter of appreciation be sent to the management of the Lincoln Hotel, 
Indianapolis, for the use of their facilities for the meeting, and that a letter 
of thanks be sent to the Indianapolis Convention and Publicity Bureau for 
their services. 

The report of the Committee on the Role of Philosophy in Higher Edu- 
cation, as presented by Professor Charles M. Perry, was approved. 

Professor C. J. Ducasse gave the Division information in regard to the 
work of the Committee on Bibliography of The American Philosophical 
Association. 

The President of the Division, Professor R. A. Tsanoff, reported that 
he had appointed Professor M. C. Otto as a delegate of the Western Divi- 
sion to the inauguration of Professor G. T. VanderLugt, Carroll College, 
October 29, 1940, and that he had appointed Professor E. S. Ames as a 
delegate of the Western Division at the celebration of the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of the University of Chicago, September 27-29, 1941. 

The nominating committee proposed the following officers, and by 
unanimous vote the Secretary was instructed to cast one ballot for them: 
President—E. Jordan, Vice-President—Marten ten Hoor, and Secretary- 
Treasurer—D. L. Evans; Executive Committee for three years—Charles 
M. Perry, Professor A. E. Murphy continues for one more year, and Pro- 
fessor A. C. Garnett for two more years. 


Report of the Treasurer 





Receipts: 
ES ER re ee eee $350.80 
BU IIE 6 cn. waitieesocncacestedbencbandendeeiendeseseen 440.00 
$790.80 
Disbursements: 
OR: Bee BORE ons 0k, shivdeeneceeensin aliens btieaseedis 2.96 


American Philosophical Association, 1940 dues and share of 1939 
IEEE. 6x0 sc0cccencaccesehsekecdaaveaenesadtesasseskal 134.26 
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Charles M. Perry, expenses of Committee on Role of Philosophy 











ce cee Uiaee Hebe behebewlseteekeceaes 84.73 
EE i helene <eihae ks eateeee 14.60 
Semen Tpwebees Biel BURNS one... ccc ccccverccccccsccees 28.43 
Printing—Letterheads and Cards ...............ceceseececceees 41.86 
I ES Ae ee ee ee ae ee 7.57 
i et Dek is cbiakscekeepeeansees coades 5.00 
Traveling Expenses—Program Committee .............000.0000- 11.90 

$331.31 
ee cd exten kes wdbenedsseencsenavevencic 459.49 
$790.80 
Dues accrued but not paid (1940 and previous years) .............. $136.00 
BM RE ON IO CEE) ooo nn hc ds onic inccencecdccccssencvers 8.00 


D. LutHer Evans, Secretary-Treasurer 


PACIFIC DIVISION 


President: Donald S. Mackay 

Vice-President: D. A. Piatt 

Secretary-Treasurer: Paul Marhenke 

Executive Committee: The foregoing officers and E. E. Ericksen ex 
officio for one year, Frederick Anderson (1942), Melvin Rader (1943), 
W. H. Long (1943). 


The eighteenth annual meeting was held at Mills College, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, on December 29, 30, 31, 1941. The following program was presented : 


Homo Faber-Homo Servus (A Bergsonianum) ............ Philip Merlan 
IY SE os dic anawecesesebicesceesnecescdd H. C. Brown. 
On the Nature of Philosophy .................cceecccccees Marcel Barzin 
Existential and Epistemic Probability .................... David Hawkins 
Ne ceca cees oe tendecaestoccerees John A. Irving 
Averrhoes’ Doctrine of the Mind ..............00seeeeeees S. C. Tornay 
On Mill and the Definition of the Good ................. C. J. Sullivan 
What does Dewey mean by an “Indeterminate Situation”? ....D. S. Mackay 
cc ew anabheeesckscesine ses Karl Aschenbrenner 
Sense Perception and Aesthetic Experience .................. Isabel Creed 
The Presidential Address—Materialism in Democracy—Democracy in 
ES SRE ee re E. E. Ericksen 
Perception and Propositions .......cccscsscccccccccescecce Ernest Hutten 
On the Meaning of the Word “Influence” .................... W. T. Jones 


A joint luncheon was held with the Pacific Conference on the Teaching 
of Philosophy on December 29. The meeting was addressed by Professor 
Alexander Meiklejohn on the topic “John Dewey on Democracy”. 

The annual business meeting was held on December 31 at 9:00 A.M. The 
Minutes of the 1940 meeting were approved as printed. 
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The treasurer’s report was read and approved: 











Receipts 
Balance on hand September 24, 1940 ..............ecececeeuceees $423.42 
RD. ncocnndnsscesabeiedecsuensdbanhesdndeecatsee 172.00 
ee Olt ee EE nein 2 ok cssdacinans teddebosesnen ixheaeet 5.15 
EE iebndend dc cuneentesudedease baweenlsssseee $600.57 
Expenditures 
eh SEE sn ccninnnnsdviteunndes sheet ndemindsdasaeeniae $ 69.31 
ee OE TUR 6 otc iccveicsentcddbstecaccbuousae 8.65 
PUR a as ska ans db dwcine wns akbar wee uakaes Q0nitig Mina 11.23 
WE ho deenes cecsacedecesianetatsiesctesseiennle eee $ 89.19 
Balance on hand, December 1, 1941 ..........cecccccccctccsccececs $511.38 


Audited by E. W. Strong 


The Executive Committee nominated Donald S. Mackay and D. A. Piatt 
for the offices of President and Vice-President, respectively. They were 
unanimously elected. 

The Executive Committee nominated Melvin Rader and W. H. Long for 
two year terms on the Executive Committee. They were unanimously elected. 

On recommendation of the Executive Committee, the following were 
elected to active membership in the Division: Warren D. Allen, David 
Hawkins, Philip Merlan, Wilfred M. Mitchell. 

On recommendation of the Executive Committee the Division voted to 
change the type of membership of E. V. Tenney from associate to active. 

The Executive Committee recommended and the Division voted to accept 
the invitation of the University of California to hold the nineteenth annual 
meeting in Berkeley. 

By unanimous vote the Division ordered the Treasurer to invest the sum 
of three hundred dollars of its funds in United States Defense Bonds. 

The Division voted unanimously that the Secretary be directed to send 
letters expressing the gratitude of the Division to the Department of 
Philosophy and to the Administration of Mills College for their gracious 
hospitality. 

PauL MARHENKE, Secretary-Treasurer 


EASTERN DIVISION 

President: Brand Blanshard 

Vice-President: Katharine E. Gilbert 

Secretary-Treasurer: Maurice Mandelbaum 

Executive Committee: The foregoing officers and Grace A. deLaguna ex 
officio for one year, Ernest Nagel (1942), Edna A. Shearer (1942), 
E. A. Burtt (1943), Irwin Edman (1943), J. H. Randall, Jr. (1944), 
John Wild (1944). 


The forty-first meeting of the Eastern Division was held at Vassar Col- 
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lege in Poughkeepsie, New York, on December 29, 30, and 31, 1941. The 
following program was presented: 


Symposium in Honor of William James: 


If William James Were Alive Today ................. Ralph B. Perry 
The Psychology of William James as a Basis for his Philosophy .... 
tes ahh heehee eee ane oo5rek een eees cndes G. S. Brett 
William James and the Facts of Knowledge ...... Donald C. Williams 
William James as a Moralist ...............00005- Herbert W. Schneider 
Concurrent Sessions: 
ese ndacnccenctencetaeceeneaen Paul Weiss 
Operational Analysis as an Instrument for the Critique of Linguistic 
i ee at haces nthewnesrseceabpacsavenh Ernest Nagel 
En nkabenedeaseeccacecesend A. P. Ushenko 
UIE BP TIED vce c cece cccccccncscvecsees C. A. Baylis 
EES ST George Morgan, Jr. 
On the Historical Understanding of Kierkegaard .......... Karl Léwith 
The Crisis of Contemporary Philosophy ................. Erich Frank 
Concurrent Sessions: 
The External World and Induction ................ Everett J. Nelson 
seine cececdersssseoetancese Paul Henle 
Modal Propositions and Truth Tables ................ Henry S. Leonard 
Pleasure Theory in Ethics and Aesthetics ............... Lucius Garvin 
The Symbolic Meaning of Aesthetic Terms ................. Max Rieser 
The Neo-Catholic Theory of the Artist’s Creative Process ........ 
Sheet tata Ren acechind- wos Aineactee a0 09-400. 008 Katharine E. Gilbert 
Descartes and the Genesis of the Concept of Physical Law..Edgar Zilsel 
vec cckhedeerecetwensdee cede Sidney C. Rome 
EE i tc enkeadescnsadnectseccesseben Roy W. Sellars 


Symposium on the Philosophical Presuppositions of Democracy: Sidney 
Hook, G. R. Morrow, F. S. C. Northrop 
The Business Meeting was held at 11:45 A.M. on December 31, with 
President deLaguna presiding. The Minutes of the Fortieth Annual Meet- 
ing were approved as printed: 
The following Treasurer’s report was read and approved: 


Receipts 

Balance Beoueht FOLWETd 2... occ. cccccccncccccccces $3,316.21 

TS | 820.00 

ED cnc cbcwndededederobenevsenete 74.00 

i ie cel tac chaneetedtabeswousdetaeeee 6.00 

SE ek ci uk aE ie beth o 6k 4500 b4005 60s eeecenvaeres 31.11 

SEE Haehbhsidbheecdacebisdarbbbeesevnssecasescce $4,247.32 

Expenditures 

Dues to National Association ..............e2ceeeeee $ 123.25 
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Expenses of Annual Meeting ..............2-ceeeees 137.20 
Secretarial assistance for the Secretary ............. 51.17 
Printing: dues cards, programs, etc. ...............- 57.50 
PONS: 3 oan sncddiebsceaandes ceases keeeeeeness 81.35 


Grant to Committee on Exiled Scholars (for 1940) .. 500.00 
Grant to Committee on Exiled Scholars (for 1941) .. 1,000.00 
Grant to Committee on the Teaching of Philosophy .. 135.79 


TONG | “aes 6:0 vdccdedbagetndsnan seta eeaanuaeees 1.22 
WE aca. cniccerdscctascionteeeanhaceenie $2,316.49 
NE Ct BOE 6 nec nntesdntéisiecineabbadtidemde $1,930.83 

(Accrued dues uncollected ............ccccccccees $ 258.00) 


Audited by F. C. Becker and Glenn R. Morrow 


The Auditing Committee reported that the Treasurer’s report had been 
examined and was found correct. 

The Nominating Committee (Cornelius Krusé, Chairman, George H. 
Sabine, and Edgar S. Brightman) presented the following nominees: for 
President, Brand Blanshard; for Vice-President, Katharine E. Gilbert; for 
members of the Executive Committee for terms of three years, John H. 
Randall, Jr., and John Wild. All were unanimously elected. 

President deLaguna reported on the following nominations made by her 
during the course of the year: to the Committee on Scholarly Projects in 
Philosophy, Harold A. Larrabee, Chairman, George H. Sabine and W. P. 
Montague; to the Organizing Committee for the Inter-American Congress 
of Philosophy, Charles W. Hendel and Herbert W. Schneider; to the Nomi- 
nating Commitee, for a term of three years, Sterling P. Lamprecht. 

In the absence of Albert G. A. Balz, Chairman of the Committee on the 
Teaching of Philosophy, Harold A. Larrabee gave an abstract of a lengthy 
report concerning the Committee’s study of the relations existing between 
instruction in Philosophy and in Education. Part I of the full report gives 
the results of an examination by catalogue of 259 institutions in the Divi- 
sion’s territory, undertaken for the committee by Dr. David Bidney (North- 
ern zone) and Mr. John Ladd (Southern zone). Of that total, 127 (or 
49%) offer courses in the Philosophy of Education, while 220 (or 85%) 
offer courses in the Psychology of Education. Part II deals with the his- 
torical background of the present situation with respect to Philosophy and 
Education, taking note of some recent discussion by educators concerning 
Philosophy and Education, and of the founding of the Philosophy of Edu- 
cation Society in Philadelphia in February 1941. Part III contains recom- 
mendations looking toward the promotion of greater understanding and 
cooperation between philosophers and educators. The full report having 
been read by a sub-committee (Theodore M. Greene and Irwin Edman) 
of the Executive Committee, the latter adopted the sub-committee’s recom- 
mendations that an abbreviated version, omitting most of Part II, be pub- 
lished in a philosophical periodical in such a manner that reprints could be 
obtained and distributed to the members of all Divisions of the Association, 
as well as to persons holding responsible posts in the field of Education; 
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and that the Committee be continued without further appropriations for 
other purposes at this time. 

Harold A. Larrabee gave the following report of the work of the Com- 
mittee to Investigate Scholarly Projects in Philosophy: 

The committee appointed at the last annual meeting “to investigate the 
possibility of devising scholarly projects of genuine philosophical value 
to be undertaken by well-qualified scholars” reports that in view of the 
present emergency conditions in higher education, it sees no prospect that 
any project submitted to it or devised by it will prove practicable in the 
near future. The committee therefore proposes that it be discharged, and 
that the data which it has gathered be placed in the hands of the Secre- 
tary for possible use by some future committee under more propitious 
circumstances. 

Harold A. Larrabee, Chairman 


This report was adopted with thanks to the Committee and was ordered 
filed. 

Horace L. Friess gave the following report of the work of the Com- 
mittee on Exiled Scholars: 


Last year’s report dealt with a total of 98 scholars, this year’s with 145, 
who may be classified in the following way: six placed with some perma- 
nency, forty-four temporarily placed, sixty applicants unplaced (forty in 
this country, twenty abroad), and thirty-five inactive cases, that is applicants 
not at present in touch with the Committee. Of the fifteen temporarily 
placed during 1941, six scholars in philosophy secured their present posi- 
tions through the New School for Social Research in cooperation with the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

A statistical summary for the last three years of the Committee’s opera- 
tions follows: 


Since 1939 Since 1940 Since 1941 Totals 

Permanent place 5 I 6 

Temporary place 23° 6 15° 44 
Unplaced 

Here 15 19 6 40 

Abroad 8 9 3 20 

Inactive cases 12 20 3 35 

145 


* Includes 8 changes of position. : 
» Includes 5 changes of position, and 6 scholars in philosophy temporarily 
placed through the New School for Social Research. 


A detailed financial statement for the year’s operations has been filed 
with the Executive Committee. The total income available was $2,248.10, 
of which $1,500 came from the 1939 and 1940 appropriations voted by the 
members from the Treasury and the rest from individual contributions and 
loans, Of this total sum $1,590 has been expended in emergency aid of five 
different scholars, four in this country and one still abroad, Dr. Kurt 
Grelling, whose emigration from France we have been trying to assist. This 
leaves a balance in the bank of $658.10, of which $300 are earmarked for 
grants authorized to three other scholars in this country. Another $150 is 
owed to a collaborating committee in aid of refugees, leaving an eventual 
balance of $208.10 for new operations. 

In June 1941 the Committee forwarded to Professor Larrabee, as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Scholarly Projects, certain suggestions for the 
consideration of that committee, based on the availability of exiled scholars 
for research in the following four fields: 
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1. Special areas of the history of philosophy and connected fields (e.g., 

history of science and logic). 

2. Special areas of new cultural relations and problems (e.g., Latin 

America, the Far East, Europe under Nazism). 
3. Critical bibliographies. 
4. Translations and monographs of value in the general study and teach- 
ing of philosophy. 
A copy of these suggestions as forwarded has been filed with the Secretary. 

Realizing that funds in the Association’s treasury are built up slowly, 
and can be quickly drained, the Committee on Exiled Scholars is not this 
year asking for an appropriation from that source. It will try to omy on 
through an extension of contacts with individuals and institutions. It is 
preparing a digest of the information it has acquired about the schoiars 
registered with it, through which a better knowledge of both the resources 
and the needs of this group of scholars may be more widely disseminated. 
Such an inventory should be especially pertinent in a time not only of in- 
dividual but of community and national redirection of energies. 

The year closes with all of us aware that many sacrifices lie ahead in a 
period of still unpredictable educational, financial, and political conditions. 
Neither the needs of our colleges, universities, and institutes in this period, 
nor the policies of those foundations and committees that have generously 
aided exiled scholars in recent years, are fixed terms with which to reckon 
at this moment. But the Committee on Exiled Scholars believes that in this 
uncertain time its existence as a means for the exchange of information 
and counsel may be the more welcome. And it trusts that as possibilities 
and needs become more clearly known, the exiled scholars will find 
numerous ways to further help and usefulness. 


Horace, L. Friess, Chairman 


This report was adopted and ordered filed. In response to a question by 
Professor Friess, it was voted that the Secretary-Treasurer be authorized 
to circulate to the members of the Division copies of the Committee’s re- 
port, together with an appeal for individual contributions for its work. 

The Auditing Committee, T. M. Greene and H. A. Larrabee, appointed 
to examine the financial statement of the Committee on Exiled Scholars, 
reported that the statement had been examined and was found to be correct. 

T. V. Smith reported on the progress being made by the Organizing 
Committee for the Inter-American Congress of Philosophy. 

The following recommendations from the Executive Committee to the 
Division were adopted: 

That the Executive Committee be empowered to set the time and the 
place of the next Divisional meeting, since the plans for an Inter-American 
Congress of Philosophy make it inadvisable to decide this question at 
present. 

That in the event that no Divisional meeting is held in 1942, the officers 
elected at the present Business Meeting shall be continued in office for one 
more year. 

That the more liberal interpretation of the rules for membership as they 
relate to employment be continued for the present year. 

That the following applicants be elected to regular membership: Mortimer 
J. Adler, Monroe C. Beardsley, Lewis W. Beck, Frederick de Wolfe Bolman, 
Jr., Arthur Burks, Francis G. Healey, Dietrich von Hildebrand, Albert Hof- 
stadter, Karl Lowith, Martha B. Lucas, Henry M. Magid, Norman Malcolm, 
Jacques Maritain, Arnold Metzger, Anton C. Pegis, Max Rieser, Sydney 
C. Rome, Louis Rougier, Paul Schrecker, Clarence Shute, Isabel Stearns, 
Mack B. Stokes, Howard Trivers, Edgar F. Wells, Morton G. White. 


—— 
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That the following applicants be elected to associate membership: Felix 
Cleve, Mildred Emory, Martin Foss, Albin Goldschmied, Charles D. 
Mattern, Leonora Cohen Rosenfield. 

That a sum not to exceed one hundred and fifty dollars be allocated to 
the Committee on the Teaching of Philosophy to defray the expenses of 
circulating its complete report to all members of the Association and to 
other persons interested in the relations between philosophy and education. 

That a committee of three be appointed, consisting of the incoming 
President and two other members appointed by the retiring President, to 
inquire into and report by letter to the members of the Association upon 
the editorial methods employed by Dagobert D. Runes in the preparation 
and publication of his Dictionary of Philosophy. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted: The Eastern Divi- 
sion of the American Philosophical Association records its sincere apprecia- 
tion of the gracious hospitality of Vassar College on the occasion of the 
Division’s forty-first annual meeting ; it wishes to thank in particular Presi- 
dent MacCracken and the members of the Department of Philosophy for 
their thoughtful and untiring concern for the comfort of the attending 
members. The Secretary was instructed to convey this resolution to Presi- 
dent MacCracken and to the Chairman of the Department. 

The following memorial notices were read, and by a rising vote were 
adopted and ordered printed in the Proceedings: 


Wendell T. Bush died in New York on February 10, 1941, at the age of 
seventy-four. He had studied at Harvard (1898), the University of Berlin 
(1900), and received his Ph.D. degree at Columbia University in 1905. He 
taught at Columbia from 1905 to 1938. He became an editor of the Journal 
of Philosophy in 1905, contributing to it many articles and reviews and 
entering into the discussions carried on in the Journal on the nature of 
consciousness, the relation of concepts to existence and of value to use. He 
N also provided a substantial financial endowment for the Journal. 
-_ Professor Bush’s academic activities, however, are no adequate measure 

i of his philosophic thought and character. He pretended not to study 
philosophy but human life; and he aimed less at teaching ideas than at 
“educating the senses,” to use his own expression. He read assiduously 
works of critical and clinical observation, which he was in the habit of 
contrasting with works of dialectic. He did not despise dialectic, provided 
it did not claim to throw light on experience. 

His empiricism reflected in part the theory of Avenarius, in part the 
tempers of William and Henry James, and in part the sociology of the 
French positivists. He became increasingly preoccupied with studying the 
ways in which dialectical distinctions and imaginative constructions in 
general function in the patterns of cultures. The revival of positivism among 
the logicians elicited keen interest from him and the remark, “I believe they 
are trying to say what I have said all my life.” 

His gay wit and extraordinary modesty often concealed the incisiveness 
of his ceien, He hated pretentiousness, especially of philosophic 
systems and professors’ manners; and he was as scornful of polemics as 
he was respectful of critics. His philosophical conversations and essays 
reflected the experience of a discriminating observer and a lover of all 
that is genuine. (Herbert W. Schneider) 





The American Philosophical Association notes with deep regret the 
death, on March 8, 1941, of Ezra Breckinridge Crooks. A native of Ken- 
tucky, educated in the universities both of the South and the North, teacher 
of philosophy successively at Northwestern University, Randolph-Macon, 








———— 
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and for the past nineteen years at the University of Delaware, he never- 
theless, was proudest of his public service. In 1917 he was director of pub- 
licity for the U. S. Food Administration, and the next year, being especially 
fitted by four years’ earlier service in Brazil, he served as liaison officer 
with English and Portuguese troops, and was decorated by the Portuguese 
government. In Delaware he served on many state commissions, and was 
especially active during the last difficult decade. His life illustrated the 
— of the Platonic ideal of philosophy that serves the state. (F. C. 
ecker 


Sterling E. Hess was a teacher and educator of wide interests and varied 
abilities. Born at Wyoming, Pennsylvania, he received his early education 
there and in the public high schools of Scranton, to which he added a 
considerable experience in business at Binghamton, New York. He com- 
pleted his education while serving charges of the Methodist Church. He 
was awarded the A.B. at Hartwick College in 1935 and the A.M. at Syra- 
cuse University in 1937. While a Methodist clergyman he held three charges 
actively in the Wyoming Conference, in which he continued to hold super- 
numerary membership till his death. The last of the three was at Factory- 
ville, Pennsylvania, where he married Naomi Elizabeth Reynolds in 1937. 
From 1935 to 1937 he held an appointment as teaching fellow in philosophy 
at Syracuse University. Having Gane to instruct part-time in languages at 
Scranton-Keystone Junior College in 1935, he entered its faculty full-time 
in 1937 as assistant professor of philosophy and languages and soon suc- 
ceeded to the professorship. He distinguished himself not only in the class- 
room but in organizing a number of extracurricular activities related to 
his own interests, as well as in summer travel abroad for study. In the 
summer of 1937 he interviewed Henri Bergson at considerable length be- 
cause of a deep-lying interest in that thinker’s philosophy. His marked 
capacity for administration led to a rapid series of promotions for him in 
the junior college as assistant to the dean, acting registrar, director of 
guidance, dean of men, and, during a semester’s leave of absence given to 
\ President Byron S. Hollinshead, as acting president. His colleagues and 
students remember him as a good friend, a wise counsellor, an inspiring 
teacher, a very able organizer, and a kind and altogether lovable man. His 
untimely death at the age of thirty-five leaves them with a sense of tragic 
loss. (Wilbur Spenser Sheriff) 


Thomas Raymond Kelly died very suddenly on January 17, 1941, at the 
age of forty-seven. At the time of his death he was Associate Professor 
of Philosophy at Haverford College. Prior to his coming to Haverford 
College his teaching career had been spent in Wilmington College, Earlham 
College, Wellesley College, a further period at Earlham College, and the 
University of Hawaii. 

He prepared his doctor’s dissertation at Hartford Theological Seminary 
under Professor Gillett on The Status of Values in Lotze’s Philosophy, 
and some years later spent two years of study at Harvard University, out 
of which came a book on Explanation and Reality in the Philosophy of 
Emile Meyerson (Princeton University Press, 1937). 

In the last ten years of his life, Thomas Kelly had had a particular con- 
cern to supplement the Greek background in the History of Western 
Philosophy by a thorough acquaintance with Indian and Chinese Philosophy. 
This interest took him to Hawaii, where he began such a program. At 
Haverford College he had already developed the Indian philosophy and 
a to give his first course in Chinese philosophy when stricken by 

eath. 

An esteemed member of the Religious Society of Friends, he had during 
the past three years published several lectures and short essays on religious 
subjects, which were gathered up after his death and published together 
with a biographical memoir under the title of A Testament of Devotion 
(Harper Brothers, New York, 1941). 
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A very human and lovable colleague, a mind of unusual sensitivity, and 
a teacher whose own love for his subject radiated a contagious interest to 
his students, we are poorer for his early death and stronger for his having 
been among us. (Douglas V. Steere) 


The death of Everett Dean Martin on May 10, 1941, removed from our 
Association a member whose services to American thought have been not 
only distinguished, but in a measure unique. In the most profound sense 
of the term, Philosophy seemed to him essentially a practical interest. Ap- 
preciating technical skill and creative ingenuity wherever they might ap- 
pear in historical or contemporary argument, he yet regarded philosophic 
thought as above all else, man’s indispensable means of achieving individual 
freedom and a good life for all who may desire it in society. Carefully 
differentiating serious application from mere popularization of philosophical 
principles, he sought to bring the full aid of a reasoned attitude and method 
to the solution of specific human problems. Perhaps more than philosophic 
wisdom may be required to diagnose and provide a cure for the ills which 
depress modern society—but it was Dr. Martin’s firm belief that no other 
agency, apart from such wisdom, is at all likely to succeed. For a society 
as for an individual, self-knowledge is the beginning of an intelligent life. 
Hence, the fundamental difficulties of social order must be met and over- 
come, as he recognized, in the manner of a people’s education. Minds en- 


_tiched by the best thought of the past, trained in the precise methods of 


logic, disciplined in judgment, broad in perspective, and mature in their 
capacities of appreciation of major human values, seemed the one and 
supreme safeguard of the continuing health of the State. To furthering a 
type of education which should provide this kind of support for our De- 
mocracy, Dr. Martin devoted his efforts. Gifted not only as a teacher, but 
also as a public speaker and writer, the influence of his thought reached 
beyond the bounds of any class, sect or group, to establish his distinction as 
an international leader in the fields of general and, especially, of adult 
education. 

A number of circumstances in the life of Everett Dean Martin con- 
tributed to the formulation of his attitudes and the direction of his efforts. 
Born in Jacksonville, Illinois, July 5, 1880, Mr. Martin received the B.A. 
degree from Illinois College in 1904. As in many small colleges of the day, 
an atmosphere charged with intellectual enthusiasm and high purpose did 
much to compensate for serious limitations in other directions. The diploma 
of McCormick Theological Seminary in 1907 guaranteed Mr. Martin's 
academic qualifications to wear the “cloth’—but took care to relieve the 
institution of any responsibility for his doctrine. After some years as a 
Congregationalist and Unitarian clergyman, Dr. Martin became affiliated 
with the People’s Institute of New York in 1916, In 1922 he became its 
Director, a position which he held for sixteen years, directing at the same 
time the unique Cooper Union Forum. For five years preceding his death, 
Dr. Martin held the appointment of Professor of Social Philosophy in the 
Graduate School of the Claremont Colleges in California, at the same time 
serving as a Traveling Lecturer under auspices of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges and the Carnegie Corporation. Among many publications were 
such well-known works as: The + ee ae of Crowds, The Meaning of a 
Liberal Education, Psychology and Its Uses, and Philosophical Back- 
grounds of Current Economic and Social Problems. (Clifford Barrett) 


Erwin William Runkle was born on May 20, 1869, in Lisbon, Iowa. He 
attended Coe College in his native State, graduating in 1890. His graduate 
work was done at Yale University, where he received the Master’s degree 
in 1891 and that of Doctor of Philosophy in 1893. , 

For a period of forty-five years, ending with his retirement in 1938, 
Professor Runkle served the Pennsylvania State College as a teacher of 
Psychology and Philosophy. From 1904 to 1923 he also filled the position 
of College Librarian. 
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Most of his publications dealt with psychological and ethical movements 
or problems. He was a man of wide knowledge and positive convictions, 
but extremely modest and not disposed to insist that others accept his 
opinions or beliefs. On account of ill health he was unable, in recent years, 
to attend the meetings of this Association, but he nevertheless remained 
actively interested in current philosophical thought. (Ray H. Dotterer) 


George Arthur Wilson was a teacher of philosophy in Syracuse Univer- 
sity for thirty-eight years (1899-1937; head of the Department from 1913). 
Born in Wabash, Indiana, March 17, 1864, he died in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, October 4, 1941, after a brief illness. His wife, Winifred Warren 
Wilson, survives him. 

After completing undergraduate and theological courses at Boston Uni- 
versity, he studied at the Universities of Jena and Berlin (1896-97). His 
enduring enthusiasm for philosophy was created by the brilliant teacher 
and thinker who influenced him most, Borden Parker Bowne of Boston 
University. The conceptions of Kant also influenced him profoundly; his 
doctoral dissertation (Boston, 1898) was devoted to some aspects of t’s 
philosophy. 

Dr. Wilson served as acting professor of philosophy at Dickinson Col- 
lege in 1898-99; as visiting professor at Boston University during 1930-31; 
and also at the University of Southern California in 1937-38. He received 
two honorary degrees: LL.D. from Boston in 1932, and S.T.D. from 
Syracuse in 1937. 

In 1926 Dr. Wilson published his book, The Self and Its World, a 
personalistic metaphysics, which sets forth a dynamic conception of the 
creative self and of its relations to phenomena and ultimate reality. He 
left a completed manuscript entitled Reckoning with Life. 

His more recent articles are: “The Search for the Concrete”, The 
Monist, 39:1. “The Organic Unity of Philosophy”, Journal of Philosophy, 
27:7. “The Organizing Principle in Philosophy”, The Personalist, 20:2. 

.Dr. Wilson was thoroughly social, encouraged free discussion in the 
classroom, and was at his best in quick interchange, which prompted happy 
expression of his thought. He took a sincere interest in the problems of 
his students, especially in sifting and undergirding their religious beliefs. 
He enjoyed the arts of music and painting, and in his earlier years took a 
special interest in geology. 

He was conspicuous for his affable spirit and courteous manner. He lived 
his philosophy, and his philosophy was that of a Christian gentleman and 
scholar, who was at once rational and warm-hearted, a worthy disciple of 
Kant, Bowne, and the great idealistic tradition. (R. F. Piper) 

Maurice Mandelbaum, Secretary-Treasurer 
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DISCUSSION 


CONCERNING PROFESSOR BOGHOLT’S CRITICISM OF MY 
“DISPOSAL OF NATURALISM” 


EFORE attempting to reply to Professor Bogholt’s criticism of 
the “disposal of naturalism” contained in my presidential address 
to the Eastern Division, it should be understood that (as may be 
gathered from my recently published Philosophy as a Science) I no 
longer contend that mind, but rather appraisals, is the primitive 
subject-matter distinctive of philosophy—and that I leave for further 
inquiry the question whether appraisals themselves are mental facts 
or natural facts. This change in my position, however, does not affect 
the statements I had made as to mind and nature, which are the ones 
Professor Bogholt specifically criticizes. 

1. First, as to my contention that the primitive subject-matter of 
natural sciences consists of facts which are or can be perceptually 
public. What I have done in this connection is not, as Professor 
Bogholt believes, to pick apples (natural sciences) from a collection 
of fruits (sciences) by means of some question-begging principle of 
classification of my own; but instead to pick things which unquestion- 
ably are called apples by everybody (sciences which in fact are uni- 
versally called natural), and then to seek to discover what specific 
character ultimately distinguishes them from those which in fact are 
usually not so called. This is quite a different thing. 

I quite agree with Professor Bogholt that our experience does not 
come to us already labelled “natural” or “mental”. But I insist that 
if we assert or deny that a given item of experience is “mental” or 
that it is “natural”, or ask whether or not it is of the one or the other 
kind, we must make clear (as Professor Bogholt does not even attempt 
to do) exactly what it is we are asserting, denying, or questioning, 
by means of the terms “mental” or “natural”. Otherwise, we do not 
understand one another’s words, or perhaps even our own. And I 
insist, further, that the account we give of their meaning cannot 
profitably consist of a statement of a usage of them, peculiar to our- 
selves, which we arbitrarily impose on them; for to do this is not to 
analyse or investigate or discover anything, but just to play with words 
that are not our own but belong to already existing language. What the 
implication of a given word is constitutes a real problem (instead of 
merely a matter for arbitrary verbal stipulation) only if, as datum 
of the problem, we have some given set of applications of the word; 
for the problem is then, what definition states an implication which 
fits these applications. For example, what definition of “natural” fits 
the application of this term to the sciences of physics, chemistry, 
astronomy, geology, biology—this set of applications being itself non- 
arbitrary in the sense that it is drawn from the accepted common 
applicative usage of the word, not from an applicative usage dictated 
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ab initio by somebody’s naturalistic or mentalistic or other personal 
predilections.* 

As to the answer to this problem, which I have submitted, it may 
of course be erroneous, but Professor Bogholt offers no evidence at 
all that it is, nor does he submit any alternative answer. My answer, 
however, is certainly at least in full accord with what such behavior- 
istic psychologists as S. S. Stevens, Clark Hull, or W. Hunter, regard 
as necessary to make their science rank as a natural science: the 
facts it observes have to be perceptually public facts. 

2. I do not understand just what Professor Bogholt alleges that 
the naturalist denies. Is it that there is a mode of observation, dis- 
tinct from so-called external perception, and ordinarily called intro- 
spection? If so, I can only assert flatly that such a mode of observa- 
tion is available at least to me, and, I venture, also to most of those 
who will read this. Or is what the naturalist denies, that the facts 
revealed by introspection are, as a matter of ordinary English, called 
mental facts? If so, I can only say that I believe most readers will 
support me in saying that these facts are so called. 

Or is what the naturalist denies, only that Mind is distinct from 
Nature if one makes, as he forcibly does, “nature” synonymous with 
“everything” or perhaps “mentation” synonymous with -“sub-vocal 
muttering” ? If so, I shall fully agree but will insist that the naturalist 
is then just amusing himself with words. Or is the naturalist perhaps 
denying only that the facts revealed by external perception and those 
revealed by introspection are causally insulated each from the other? 
If so, I agree with his denial, for I hold (as, incidentally, does com- 
mon sense) that sensations are mental facts which have material 
causes, and that some motions of the body are caused by mental events 
of the kind called volitions. 

3. I do not hold, as Professor Bogholt alleges, that “there are two 
distinct modes of observation, each yielding direct and immediate 
knowledge” (italics mine). On the contrary, I hold that the knowledge 
yielded by external perception is indirect and mediate. This mis- 
apprehension of my position does, I believe, rob of any point they 
otherwise might have had the criticisms Professor Bogholt bases upon 
it. But they are, it seems to me, further vitiated by his neglect in 
them to heed the indispensable distinction between a quality, and a 
property in the sense of a law of the behavior of the entity which 
has the property.? 

4. I do not hold, as Professor Bogholt believes, that nature “may be 
apprehended by introspection as well” as by external perception. The 


The point of method just touched upon is of fundamental importance 
and is discussed more fully in Secs. 5 and 6 of Ch. xiv of my book referred 
to above. 

? Cf. “On the Attributes of Material Things”, The Journal of Philosophy 
XXXI No. 3, Feb. 1934. 
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passage in my presidential address, which leads him to believe this, 
unfortunately had to be much too brief to make my position clear; 
but a full account of the analysis which I would propose of external 
perception as yielding knowledge of nature, and of the role of mental 
states in external perception, may be found in an article which has 
recently appeared.® 

I hope that the foregoing comments upon Professor Bogholt’s 
criticisms may serve at least to define issues sharply enough to make 
some of them decidable. 


C. J. Ducasse 


Brown UNIVERSITY 


IDENTITY AND DIFFERENCE? 


LATO’S theory of negation has withstood serious criticism since 

its formulation. Plato tells us that when we assert that black is 
not white we are asserting that black is other than white. Otherness 
is a fundamental concept existing in the realm of forms, it is a con- 
cept without which diversity would be meaningless. Otherness is a 
relation that connects, or, if you will, separates entities. Without the 
relation of otherness, everything would be identical. Philosophers who 
have rejected the platonic realm of ideas have not maintained that 
otherness is pure fiction. They claim that otherness, regardless of the 
theory of universals accepted, has its exemplifications in the world. 
Diversity is everywhere. , 

We believe that the traditional analyses of the meaning of identity, 
resemblance (similarity), and otherness (qualitative diversity), have 
given rise to a beautiful case of entities multiplied beyond necessity. 
We do not argue that the words have no meaning. We argue that the 
entities which the words are usually supposed to symbolize are non- 
existent. We believe that an analysis of the meanings will show that 
the world is describable without assuming that the so-called rela- 
tions of identity, resemblance, and otherness exist. Instead of finding 
simple, unique, relations, we find complex situations, describable 
in a relatively simple, commonsense way. 

IA. Identity. It is quite amazing that any one should believe that 
Identity is a simple relation. Since one can write the symbol = it may 
be that it is taken for granted that it is a symbol for a relation. From 
the assertion that A is identical with B, it does not follow that there 
is a relationship between that which A symbolizes and that which 
B symbolizes, because A and B are symbols for one and the same 
thing. There can be no relation where there is one term. To use the 


* “Objectivity, Objective Reference, and Perception”, Journal of Philos. 
and Phenomenological Research for Sept. 1941. 

* Read in a different form to the Pacific Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association, 1937. 
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term identity here is either to indicate that two symbols are being used 
for one thing, or we are redundant and are saying that a thing is 
what it is. We find no relation. 

We get into apparent difficulty because we often speak of two 
things which are identical. But how can we have identity when we 
have two things? The confusion arises because we have two prob- 
lems: qualitative identity and numerical difference. We deal with 
numerical difference later. If we consider two red patches, we can 
assert that, even though we have two patches, the red of one patch 
is identical with the red of the second patch. We are stating that the 
patches differ numerically and that they are identical (exactly the 
same) qualitatively. Professor Wm. Savery? explains this, in brief, 
as follows: We attend to (focus our attention upon) red patch A, 
and then we attend to red patch B, and then we abstract A and B 
from the space-time order. When we abstract we do not remove, 
we focus our attention. Hence, when we abstract A and B from the 
space-time order we are not concerned with the spatial-temporal char- 
acteristics of A and B. We find as a result of this abstraction, that 
there is an absence of difference between the red patches. To assert 
that the reds are identical is to assert that there is no qualitative differ- 
ence. He concludes that qualitative difference (otherness) is a rela- 
tion and that, when we find no otherness, we use the term identity. 
Otherness is real; identity is merely the absence of otherness. Identity 
has not ontological status. 

We accept the thesis that there is no so-called relation identity, 
but we cannot accept the notion that identity, as in the above example, 
is definable in terms of the absence of the relation, otherness, because 
we do not feel that otherness, as a relation, has any more status in 
the world than identity. How, then, are we to analyse the situation 
when it is argued that the red of patch A is identical with the red of 
patch B? 

Our analysis is so simple that it may appear profound, Disregard 
the spatial-temporal location of A and B and you will find that you 
have one red, not two. To assert that A and B are identical means 
just that and no more. It is unnecessary to mention otherness. As a 
matter of experience, it is exceedingly dubious that anyone has ever 
found the relation identity. Confusion of analysis has probably led to 
the postulation of identity, a postulation that is an unnecessary as- 
sumption. 

Perhaps there will be objections to our analysis of the identity of 
red patch A with red patch B on the grounds that it implies (which 
it doesn’t) a specific theory of universals. An objector may assert 
that the red of patch A is identical with the red of patch B if we are 


? Universals and Particulars, read to the Pacific Division of the American 
Philosophical Association, 1932. 
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maintaining that the red is a universal, but that the red patch A 
cannot be identical with the red patch B since there are actually two 
patches. This objection fails because we do not deny that there are 
actually two red patches. But when we abstract from the location of 
the patches in space and time we certainly do not find two patches. 
We find only one. This being the case, identity is a shorthand ex- 
pression for a complicated process, viz., whenever it is the case that 
we abstract the spatial-temporal properties from the entities under 
consideration and find that we have but one entity remaining before 
us, we say that the entities originally under consideration are qualita- 
tively identical. There is absolutely no evidence for the relation 
identity. It is futile to complicate a situation by postulating relations 
which actually serve no purpose besides that of further complication. 

IB. Similarity. We reject also the notion that similarity (re- 
semblance being another name for the same thing) is a relation. 
Similarity means alike, but not exactly alike. Hence, similarity means 
partial identity together with difference. Here we are concerned 
with the identity; we treat difference later. Partial identity means 
that some properties are in common but not all. To assert that things 
have properties in common is not to assert that some form of extreme 
realism is true. It means merely that when we consider, say, two 
things, and abstract from their space-time location, we find that at 
least one property, but not every property, has but one instance, 
where previously it had two. This can be illustrated by a simple 
example. Let figure A be a square that is colored blue with the ex- 
ception of the center which contains a yellow circular patch one inch 
in diameter. Let figure B be a circle that is colored red with the 
exception of the center which contains a yellow circular patch one 
inch in diameter. Figures A and B will be partially identical if we 
find upon abstraction that there is one yellow patch and not two. 

If our analysis of identity is correct and if our analysis of differ- 
ence will be correct, then we can conclude that similarity is describable 
without reference to the so-called relation “similarity”. Similarity as 
a relation has a status analogous to identity. 

II, Numerical Difference. We accept the fact of numerical differ- 
ence but we reject any analysis which involves the notion of prime 
matter. We reject prime matter not only because there is no evidence 
for it, but also because the meaning of numerical difference is de- 
scribable without the postulation of prime matter. 

We have numerical difference when we have separation in space 
or time. If we ever have two things that are exactly alike qualitatively, 
the mere fact that they are separated in space or time indicates what 
is meant when we say that they differ numerically. The term numerical 
difference is a shorthand symbol indicating that spatial or temporal 
relations hold between things. 
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We have a second meaning for numerical difference when we con- 
sider blends where there is no separation in space or time. Take the 
case of tone A and tone B that appear simultaneously on our experi- 
ence. We can call the tones numerically diverse because we know that 
either can appear without the other, or because we know that the 
external causes of A and B are diverse, or because A and B differ 
qualitatively. Ordinarily entities are called numerically diverse for 
two reasons, because of their space-time properties and because of 
their qualitative difference. Of course, these two types of numerical 
diversity are usually combined in actual experience. 

IIIA, A Qualitative Difference. Now that we have pushed the so- 
called relation of identity and similarity into the null class, and have 
analysed the meaning of numerical difference and have indicated our 
acceptance of it, our task is to show that the world is describable 
without the so-called relation, otherness. If our analysis of otherness 
is correct we shall be accused of creating a philosophical cataclysm, 
since our correctness implies that Plato’s Sophist and the majority 
of philosophers since that time have been guilty of unwarranted con- 
sent and misplaced enthusiasm. 

A good approach to the problem of qualitative difference is by way 
of illustration. Let us take the proposition “redness differs from green- 
ness”, or to say the same thing “redness is other than greenness”. If 
we cling to Plato, we would use the phrase “redness is not greenness”. 
Plato concludes that the not means other than, Otherness is a kind 
of being, a category; it is the relation ctherness. Philosophers who 
accept the analysis of Plato claim that otherness is a relation existing 
in the world. Redness differs from greenness because the relation 
otherness separates the qualities. We have, besides redness and green- 
ness, the additional entity otherness. To assert that two things are 
qualitatively different is to assert that the relation otherness separates 
the things. 

Now we must not confuse this so-called relation of otherness with 
what we shall call a tie. A tie is merely a way of indicating that things 
are together. If we have, say, two qualities (noting that we are con- 
sidering them apart from their space-time location) as a part of our 
experience, they are together. Of course there is a sense in which the 
two qualities are separate, since they are two and not one. Since tie 
means together we say that every relation implies a tie, but it does not 
follow that every tie implies a relation. The tie, togetherness, in our 
example, does not imply a relation, although many instances of to- 
getherness involve relations. It may be that sometimes when it is 
asserted that two things are different all that is meant is that this tie 
is involved. It is no doubt true that philosophers usually, and the 
layman always, mean more than this when it is asserted, say, that 
redness differs from greenness. If so, are we compelled to maintain 
that a relation, otherness, is involved? 
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Such an admission is too easy—when a problem is difficult, just 
invent something. Attempts at solving the problems of truth, beauty, 
goodness, and substance, for example, have been made in analogous 
ways. Goodness is supposed to be some unique non-describable quality 
or relation, truth some unique non-describable quality or a peculiar 
relation of correspondence, beauty some unique non-describable 
quality or mystical synthesis, substance some mysterious unknowable 
or just a that which has qualities and relations but is neither a quality 
nor a relation. So with qualitative difference, we are supposed to 
believe that there is some unique non-describable relation, otherness. 
I have searched and searched but nowhere in my experience or else- 
where do I feel, see, smell, hear, taste, “grasp”, intuit, or comprehend 
this entity, otherness, I find many relations but no qualitative otherness. 

Redness is not greenness; redness differs from greenness—our 
analysis is so simple that it appears laughable. I know the meaning 
of redness. I know the meaning of greenness. I compare the mean- 
ings, and the result is that I find two meanings, redness and green- 
ness. The fact that we have two meanings instead of one meaning, 
the fact that they are distinguishable, is sufficient to indicate what 
is meant when we say that redness differs from greenness. We have 
two meanings, not one, and we do not need to invent any relation 
of qualitative otherness in order to give difference meaning. 

Or, let us take two complex wholes, A and B, where it is said that 
A differs from B qualitatively. We disregarded their locations in space- 
time, but we still find that A and B are two complex wholes. It is 
false to assert that A and B are one. The description of A and the 
description of B are found to be two descriptions. If the description 
of A and the description of B turned out to be one description, we 
would say that A and B were identical. The mere fact that we find 
two descriptions is sufficient to justify our belief that difference has 
a meaning which does not imply the relation otherness. 

Some one will object. Is it not the case, it will be said, that you 
have two descriptions rather than one because A and B differ? And 
that means that the relation otherness separates them. If the relation 
were missing, then you would have identity. Hence, our position leads 
to the identity of all qualities. It seems to us that this analysis is 
invalid. You find two descriptions are two. I do not see that there 
is any more strangeness in the world in finding two, or three, or n 
things, than in finding only one thing. 

Why does one ever find one thing? It seems obvious that he finds 
one thing because the thing is one. There is no mystery here. Nor is 
there mystery in finding two things when there are two things. One 
is one because it is one. Two is two because it is two. Why try to 
explain the nature of two by mental gymnastics when you have an 
obvious explanation? But isn’t it the case, it will be said, that two is 
analysable into one plus one, hence one is basic? Do we not write 
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1 + 1 = 2? This proves nothing at all. The symbol 2 and the symbol 
I + 1 are both symbols for the same concept. Unity plus unity will 
never give us anything but unity. To say that 1 + 1 = 2 means that 
if we have an instance of unity, a, and an instance of unity, b, then 
we have an instance of twoness, is to say only that when we have an 
instance of twoness we have an instance of twoness. Unity is no more 
basic, except perhaps psychologically, than is twoness, or threeness, or 
n-ness. 

It is true that our analysis of qualitative difference makes number 
basic, and we maintain that if Plato had realized this his account of 
negation as it appears in the Sophist would have been another story. 

Whenever we have a whole that is made up of parts there is some 
connection between the parts. Sometimes this connection is spatial 
or temporal, but in blends, for example, perhaps the only connection 
is togetherness. Togetherness, as we have said, is a tie, and this tie 
certainly is not the relation otherness. Some things are distinguishable. 
Some things are indistinguishable. When the former holds we use 
the word qualitative diversity (otherness). When the latter holds we 
use the word identity. The questions, why are some things distinguish- 
able?, and Why are some things indistinguishable?, may very well 
be meaningless. When things are indistinguishable we have unity; 
when they are distinguishable we have plurality. In the world we 
find unity exemplified and we find plurality exemplified because the 
world is the sort of world that it is. 

IIIB. Degrees of Difference. Since differences between things vary, 
those who maintain that otherness is a relation must also maintain that 
otherness admits of degrees. A relation, I suppose, with a kind of in- 
tensity. We say that there is less difference between tones than there is 
between a tone and a color. There is an obvious and verifiable analysis 
of this meaning which does not resort to the relation otherness at all. 
It is much easier to distinguish between a tone and a color, than be- 
tween tones. The ease or difficulty of making distinctions depends, 
undoubtedly, upon the number of properties held in common by the 
entities under consideration. Since it is easier to distinguish between 
a tone and a color than between two tones we say that there is more 
difference between a tone and a color than there is difference between 
two tones. Or, in other words, tones resemble each other, more than 
do tones and colors. The notion of ease or difficulty of making distinc- 
tions is an excellent meaning for degrees of difference. 

But, it may be asked, are there no differences between things when 
one is not considering them? The answer is a matter of definition. We 
can say that things are different if distinctions will be or could be 
made, making the question meaningful by translating it into an if- 
then proposition. Or we can say that the objective meaning of degrees 
of difference is meaningful in terms of the number of properties the 
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entities under consideration have in common, If A and B have ten 
properties in common, and if A and B have but one property shared 
with C, we can say that A differs less from B than either differs from 
C. It is probable that we use both of these meanings, but the latter 
ultimately has meaning only in terms of the former. If we are unable 
to make distinctions we have no grounds for maintaining that there 
are other unknown, unobservable, factors that make objective dis- 
tinctions, if that means anything. 

Another case to examine is the following: the tone E is said to 
have more resemblance with the tone F than it has with the tone G. 
It is easier to distinguish E from G than E from F; hence we can 
say that E differs more from G than it does from F. It may be that 
the position on the tonal scale is the factor which enabies us to 
disinguish the tones. Or more probably, as analysis would show, 
from the fact that E has more properties in common with F than 
it has with G, we are able to distinguish E and G easier than E and F. 
Here, again, we can say that the ease or difficulty of making dis- 
tinctions is an excellent meaning for degrees of difference. 

Now we take the case of colors instead of tones. Let us take 
two shades of yellow, A and B, and a shade of green C. A is said 
to differ less from B than either differs from C. A casual glance at 
A and B is often insufficient to distinguish them qualitatively, but a 
casual glance of the same degree of attentiveness at either A or B 
and C is sufficient to distinguish C from either A or B. Sometimes 
A and B are shades of color that are very difficult to distinguish 
even when we are very attentive, and it is easy to distinguish C 
from A or B. It is difficult to show that A and B share intrinsic 
properties which they do not share with C, but in order to give 
degrees of difference meaning all that we need are the factors of 
the ease or difficulty of making distinctions. 

Examples can be multiplied indefinitely, and again and again 
we find that degrees of difference have meaning in terms of the 
ease and difficulty of making distinctions. We need not worry about 
properties shared in common, although the recognition of the 
existence of such helps with our distinctions, nor do we have to 
invent a curious relation that admits of degrees. One might prefer 
to define degrees of difference in terms of properties that the 
entities share in common, but it would probably result in taking the 
property of ease or difficulty of making distinctions as sufficient for 
the definition. 

Qualitative identity means, after the abstraction from the space- 
time order has been made, inability to distinguish. The discovery that 
there is one entity under consideration and the recognition that it is 
false to assert that there is a plurality gives identity meaning. 

Qualitative difference, otherness, means, after the abstraction from 
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the space-time order has been made, ability to distinguish. The 
discovery that there is more than one entity, that there is a plurality, 
gives otherness meaning. 

Degrees of difference means that the ease or difficulty of making 
distinctions varies: some discernments cause little strain, some, more 
strain. 

Negation, in the platonic sense, is definable, not in terms of a 
relation, otherness, but in terms of the ability to recognize complexity. 

Parmenides was partly correct; not being does not exist. 

BARNETT SAVERY 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The Philosophy of George Santayana. Edited by Paut ArtHuR 
ScuiLpp. Chicago, Northwestern University, 1940. Pp. xvi, 698. 


This volume is the second in ‘The Library of Living Philosophers’. 
The names that call for inclusion in such a library are few and 
distinguished; yet the right of Mr. Santayana to a place among them 
is beyond doubt. There is perhaps some point in asking why. It is 
not quite clear that in his metaphysics, his ethics, or his aesthetics 
he has advanced anything notably new. His equipment as a dialect- 
ician is not pre-eminent; his technical knowledge has its limits; his 
reasoning is not seldom inconclusive; his speculative position has 
commanded no very general assent. But the fact remains, for all 
this, that any library of living philosophers would clearly have to 
include him, and include him among the first names on its list. There 
are, I think, two reasons for this. First, whatever his technical 
achievement, he has probably thrown upon experience a larger volume 
of humane and imaginative illumination than any other living 
thinker. Secondly, he is one of the few philosophers of this or of 
any time whose eminence in speculation has been rivalled by their 
distinction in letters. Not that he is a philosopher and an artist, who 
has scattered his energies over unrelated fields. The writing of 
philosophy is his art, an art he has so perfected that even if the 
defects of his philosophy were greater than they are, he would have 
underwritten its permanence by the exquisiteness of its form. 

His philosophy is here reaffirmed without change in the face of 
eighteen competent criticisms. With its outlines most readers are no 
doubt familiar. There is nothing substantial in the world but matter. 
In the matter of our bodies mind is so rooted that all its ideal fulfil- 
ments have a natural basis; man is ‘a dreaming animal’ whose little 
capital of nerve and tissue sets for him inflexibly his conscious 
interests, his intellectual limits, even his moral ends. In this realm 
of matter all that happens is determined; but it is also contingent, 
in the sense that in the laws of physical succession there is no 
intelligible rule. Naturally then, when the brain begins to ‘babble 
a wanton music’ in the form of consciousness, the music itself, from 
bar to bar, is unintelligible; our thoughts move in a mysterious way, 
uninfluenced by duty or by logic, and controlled solely by the ‘dark 
engine’ within the body. However, the thought that is thus narrowly 
controlled is unlimited in its outlook. It sweeps all the realms of 
being with its vision. And everywhere, as it looks about it, what its 
gaze rests upon is essences. Essences are qualities or relations, or 
patterns composed of these, which in themselves are timeless and 
non-existent, though at particular places and moments they may 
gain embodiment. ‘Nothing given exists.’ But if what is immediately 
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given is thus always essence, how do we know when that essence 
reflects the character of what is? The answer is that we never know. 
We must rely on animal faith, We may assume that between the 
things in the outer world and the essences that serve us as their 
symbols there is some sort of fixed correspondence; our success in 
making adjustments to that world would be otherwise inexplicable; 
but it would be idle to suppose that the rich tapestry of experience, 
charged as it is with all manner of qualities and values, is really a 
replica of what exists. It is in truth a dream of our own. If it 
reproduces existence, it does so only as one language, in translation, 
reproduces another. 

One could forecast with some confidence the points at which such 
a construction would be most vigorously attacked. These points, I 
suspect, are, first, its materialism, second, its view of the relation 
between mind and body, third, its view of the relation between what 
is given and what exists. At these crucial points the eighteen critics 
insert some sharp wedges and frequently drive them home with good 
effect. 

1. Santayana describes himself as ‘a decided materialist—apparently 
the only one living’. But it is surprising how tenuous this major 
doctrine proves to be. Whatever exists is material. Mr. Dennes has 
pointedly asked whether this doctrine is not so general as to say 
nothing at all, whether there is any definite meaning in a ‘a 
materialism that gives no further specification of what it means by 
“matter” than that it means anything and everything that exists, and 
excludes nothing but the non-existent’. We never experience matter; 
we experience only a set of clothes that matter seems to be wearing; 
we cannot with safety infer anything about the form that is hidden 
beneath them. Matter is here beating a retreat from what it was 
for Democritus to what it was for Aristotle—a potentiality that 
cannot in itself be said to be this rather than that. It is true that this 
tenuousness in the conception of matter brings Santayana unexpect- 
edly into line with scientific fashion; for matter, as Mr. Russell has 
said, has now evaporated into ‘a wave of probability undulating in 
nothingness’. Nevertheless the question persists, How stable is a 
philosophy that finds the ground of all things in something so like a 
will-o’-the wisp? One is reminded of Kantianism, wagging a tail 
of noumenal reality which hung by so slender a thread that it could 
be severed with scarcely a tremor. This later materialism of Santayana 
is not the full-blooded corporalism of Democritus and Hobbes, but 
something sophisticated, hesitant, and skeptical; if we may parody his 
famous remark about the soul, it is the faint rumor left upon the 
air by the dying concept of matter. 

2. If Santayana’s materialism appears vague under criticism, his 
solution of the second main problem seems more questionable still. 
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In his thought of the relation of body and mind he is an epiphe- 
nomenalist. This position is barnacled with paradoxes, but it is hard 
to see that Mr. Santayana has gone any appreciable way toward 
removing them. He admits a difference between the mental and 
bodily that is seemingly radical, but in the end the chasm is merely 
left yawning in all its original breadth. He admits that volitions and 
purposes seem to make a difference to bodily behavior; indeed he 
considers himself primarily a moralist, and running all through a 
long series of volumes there is the assumption that by selecting our 
ideals judiciously we can bring our destiny in some measure under 
control. Yet a main point of his metaphysics is that nothing of the 
sort is possible; his essences are ‘vestal virgins’; they appear to man, 
but they never bear him progeny in the way of altered action; they 
cannot even tempt him, for they are without causes or effects in 
the world of existence anywhere. Further, though Santayana is a 
persuasive exponent of the life of reason, he denies that reasoning 
is ever possible. We may seem to reach a conclusion because the 
premises were in mind and suggested or required it; but this is 
always an illusion; what carries us to the conclusion is hidden non- 
rational impulsions within the organism. ‘The plastic stress of matter 
is alone creative’; there is ‘no such thing’ as mental causation; ‘this 
dynamic idealism’, he writes, ‘has always been my bugbear in tradition- 
al philosophy’. Now I believe that if such views are strictly adhered to, 
they make shipwreck of all philosophy, Mr. Santayana’s included. 
They leave his morality without validity, his logic irrational, his con- 
clusions the products of an inexplicable caprice. Of course if this 
is the last result of serious reflection, it must be accepted with such 
resignation as we can muster. But my complaint about Mr. Santayana 
is that he seems not to see how his materialism and his moralism fall 
apart, that neither in this volume nor in his earlier work does he 
betray a sufficient awareness of the dialectical and moral futility in 
which his position involves him. If ‘dynamic idealism’ means, inter 
alia, that our thoughts and ends make a difference to what we think 
and de, then anyone who rejects it must assume a burden of proof 
that no philosopher’s shoulders, however broad, have yet been able 
to carry. 

3. The third great problem involved in such a philosophy, the 
problem of how sense data and ideas are related to physical things, 
is one of much technicality; and those who know Mr. Santayana’s 
distaste for sustained technicality might expect that at this point his 
case would limp. But it is here, I think, that his theory is strongest. 
He is subjected to some shrewd criticism by Hartshorne, Lamprecht, 
Munitz, and others, who do show, it seems to me, that the world 
of flux is never brought into intelligible relation with the world of 
essence. But when it is pointed out to Santayana that his theory 
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would make all science skeptical, he has only to reply that he admits 
it, that science ‘yields practical assurances couched in symbolic terms, 
but no ultimate insight’, The very modesty of his claim make it 
difficult to attack. His critical realism emerges from the ordeal with 
less damage, perhaps, than any other part of his philosophy. 

His long concluding ‘Apologia pro Mente sua’ is thoroughly charac- 
teristic. There is all, or almost all, of the old urbanity and serenity; 
through more than a hundred pages the golden speech flows on as 
delectably as ever. Nevertheless there is one trait of his mind and 
his writing that stands out here more plainly than in any of his 
previous work. He is forced directly into controversy; by express 
arrangement he must meet a series of pointed challenges; and he 
is not at his best in controversy. The style that is so distinguished 
an instrument in leisurely contemplation is somewhat lacking in edge 
when used as a weapon at close quarters. Knowing this as well as 
anyone, Santayana insists on meeting his critics on his own ground. 
He declines to deal with their criticisms seriatim or in debating 
manner; what he does is to restate his position at large, introducing 
selected strictures for comment along the way. It is all done with 
much art and adroitness. Still, the reader is troubled by the recurrent 
feeling that the issue is not being precisely drawn. 

There is no space in this brief notice to remark on the many contri- 
butors by name, or to say anything about the interesting essays on 
Santayana as artist, critic, and philosopher of religion. Nor is there 
anything definite in the present volume about his political views, 
though one or two touches suggest convictions that would (rightly, 
I think) be unpopular in this country. One’s final impression is mixed. 
In my own case it is the impression of a mind of rare intelligence 
and sensibility, detached with aristocratic aloofness from every 
environment in which he has moved, interested rather in surveying 
with a smile of irony the efforts and aspirations of men than in having 
any part in them himself, a remote half-legendary person who has 
asked no great affection from his fellows, nor seen fit to give it, a 
thinker whose work is liberating rather than profoundly original, 
but whose unyielding integrity of mind, extraordinary spaciousness 
of imagination and understanding, and superb literary artistry have 
made him a figure that neither philosophers nor others will willingly 
let die. 

BRAND BLANSHARD 

SwarTHMORE COLLEGE 


A History of Indian Philosophy. Vol. III. By SuRENDRANATH 
Dascupta, Cambridge, The University Press, 1940. Pp. xiv, 616. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company.) 


The first volume of this work appeared in 1923, the second in 1932. 
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They were considered in a Survey of books on Oriental Philosophy 
in this Review, March 1935 pp. 192-8. Concerned as he is with 
an exposition based on original sources, including many unpublished 
manuscripts, in itself a tremendous task, limitations of space prevent 
Dr. Dasgupta from much discussion of alternative views of other 
historians. The late Dr. J. S. Mackenzie, reviewing volume I in 
Mind, criticized the author for giving different interpretations for 
the same Sanskrit term. But it is important to learn that in Indian 
philosophy the same term may have different meanings in different 
systems and even in different contexts in the same system. An example, 
important in this volume, is Ramanuja’s conception of bhakti as 
“incessant continual meditation” and that of Vijfiana Bhiksu as “a 
mystical emotional love”, emphasized in later Vaisnavism, especially 
as presented by Caitanya. 

The third volume is concerned with the development of theistic 
philosophy, chiefly in Southern India. It might well be studied 
along with the late Dr. J. E. Carpenter’s classic work on Theism in 
Medieval India. Dr. Dasgupta contends, it seems to me rightly, that 
this theistic philosophy, as contrasted with advaitism is “even now 
the most important element in Indian religions”. The different schools 
are expounded in an order in which they assumed importance. The 
reader must not overlook the fact that advaitism continued to be 
forcefully held during the whole period of these theistic movements. 
It would be false to think that we can find here a general progressive 
development through advaitism to theism. This Indian theistic 
philosophy is visistddvaita, modified non-dualism, similar to the 
thought of Lotze, Pringle-Pattison and Royce rather than that of 
Ward, Sorley and Rashdall. On the constructive side it endeavors to 
provide views of God and of individual souls compatible with an 
attitude of present and eternal bhakti. On the critical side it is 
directed chiefly against the advaita, and also, to a less extent, against 
Buddhism, Samkhya and Naiyayika. 

So many accounts of Indian philosophy have been given, both by 
Occidental and by Indian writers, presenting it solely or almost 
entirely as advaitist, that this volume is of extraordinary importance 
in assembling an array of Indian criticisms of fundamentals of that 
position. It is a pertinent question to ask why advaitism has had 
such predominant attention. Dr. Dasgupta does not deal with the 
question, though his exposition suggests it. The answer involves 
some considerations, almost always ignored, which are not philosophi- 
cal. In some manner the Sankarites were able to get financial support 
to establish a number of monasteries in strategic positions and these 
have had a long historic continuity. The opposing groups never 
attained anything comparable to these. Advaitism also became what 
we may call an ecclesiastical scholasticism. When Occidental scholars 
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began to give attention to Indian philosophy, they first concentrated 
on the Upanishads, which they studied chiefly with the interpretations 
of the commentaries by advaitists. It is also interesting to note that 
these studies were pursued at a time when in Occidental thought 
itself there was a strong Absolute Idealist movement. Indian scholars 
who took up the study were influenced not only by the Occidental 
expositions of Indian philosophy, but also directly by Occidental 
Absolute Idealism. It may also be contended that advaitism is itself 
a facile conceptualism, just the type of philosophy to be maintained 
by monks in reflection divorced from the struggles of ordinary life. 
Its opponents in India were much more concerned with that life, as 
is seen from their intimate association with practical religion. Though, 
as will be illustrated below, Ramanuja and other Indian theists 
severely criticized the advaitist philosophy of Sankara, Dr. Dasgupta 
points out that with the exception of later works of little value “no 
work of scholarly refutation of the views of Ramanuja by a Sankarite 
is available”. It may be urged that some Indian exponent of advaitism 
should attempt to produce a reply to the criticisms of advaitism which 
Dr. Dasgupta has brought together in this volume. If it failed as a 
defence of advaitism, if thoroughly done it might be a real contribution 
not merely to Indian thought but also to philosophy in general. 
I would like Dr. Dasgupta’s work to be regarded not merely as a 
history, but as providing from India’s past a definite stimulation for 
India’s philosophical thought in the present. With reference to the 
theists discussed in this volume, I would urge that they themselves 
went too far along the pantheistic path to present a thoroughgoing 
challenge to the singularism of the advaita. 

Some of the roots of Indian theism are to be found in the 
Pajicaratra, the Puranas, and the compositions of the Arvars (South 
Indian saints), and to these the author devotes much space. But 
important as they are for practical Vaisnavism, their philosophical 
significance is incidental. The student interested mainly in the 
philosophy could with little loss omit the chapters dealing with these. 
The author himself considers the history of what he calls “modern” 
Vaisnavism as beginning with Yamunacharya who flourished in the 
second half of the tenth century. I think it would be better to re- 
cognize a “medieval” period of Indian philosophy in which almost 
all the writers discussed in this volume, except Vijfiana Bhikshu, 
would fall. Yamuna maintained certain fundamentals which were 
adhered to by most of these thinkers, though their types of defence 
of them differ. He insisted on the fact of self-consciousness. Against 
the materialistic Carvakas’ view that mind is only a function of the 
body he argued that the self is already implied in the knowledge of 
the body. Against the advaitist conception of one permanent quality- 
less pure consciousness he urged that experience always has forms. 
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Yamuna was probably the teacher of Mahapirna from whom 
Ramanuja received his initiation. As translations of some important 
works of Ramanuja and expositions of his philosophy in English have 
long been available, Dr. Dasgupta’s account need not be discussed here, 
though it constitutes a main part of his volume. 

The contribution of outstanding importance in this third volume 
appears to me to be the author’s exposition of the writings of 
Venkatanatha, whom he calls “the best reputed philosopher of the 
Ramanuja school”. It is the first serious account to be given in 
English, with adequate attention to details. Venkata’s theory of 
knowledge emphasizes the fact that we are aware of relata and of 
relations in one and the same experience. In a treatise on logic, he 
defined valid knowledge as that “which corresponds to or produces 
a behavior leading to experience of things as they are” (236-7). He 
definitely rejected any identification of knowledge and being. Dasgupta 
puts his position thus: “Knowledge and its objects are directly 
apprehended as different, and therefore the affirmation of their 
identity is contradicted in experience” (238). Venkata defined 
substance as that which has states or suffers change or modification, 
and in this connection he elaborated a refutation of the Buddhistic 
doctrine of momentariness (268-276). He contended that though “it 
would be absurd to connect past moments with the present, there is 
no incongruity in associating them with an entity which has lived 
through the past and is also persisting in the present moment” (269). 
He discussed with great acuteness the nature of causality and of 
time. “Though time is one and eternal, it can appear as limited and 
many” (285). Though the body, “my body”, is of parts, some of 
which may be destroyed or vary, they are all supposed to belong 
to the self “which seems to persist through all changes of time”. 
This self is a unity, for “the unified behavior of an individual cannot 
be regarded as being due to the co-operation of a number of individual 
units of consciousness” (287). With reference to deity, Venkata held 
the usual doctrines of the theistic school. A fundamental feature of 
his writings is his dialectical criticism of the Sankara school, against 
which he brought together his chief objections in a polemical work, 
Sata-disani, which is discussed in detail by Dr. Dasgupta. He main- 
tained that as an enquiry can only be about a qualified object, of 
which general or special knowledge is possible, Sankara’s “unqualified 
homogeneous Brahman” cannot be an object of enquiry (307). On 
the other hand, if the self-revelation of Brahman is beginningless, 
it cannot depend on our making any enquiry about it. In rejection 
of the Sankara view that the apprehension of “difference” either as a 
category or as a character is false, he contended that the experience 
of “difference” is universal and cannot as such be denied. Relations, 
given in experience, though themselves related, do not depend on one 
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another for their existence. In short, it is impossible to argue them 
away. But the greatest difficulties of Sankara’s advaitism are with 
reference to how the concepts of Brahman and of avidyd (ajidana, 
ignorance, nescience) are to be held together. Venkata states these 
difficulties with force and clarity (329-336). Though these are con- 
sidered in detail, the fundamental question concerns the locus of 
avidyd. If there is only the One, then the distinction of diverse jivas 
(individual selves) is due to avidyd, and thus avidyd cannot have its 
locus in the jivas which do not exist but are an illusion due to avidya 
itself. On the other hand the Sankarite can hardly admit that the 
locus of avidyd is the Brahman. If it is urged that avidyd itself is 
purely negative, that is, does not itself exist, then the question is how 
as such it can implicate the actual (supposed false) experience of 
the diversity of jivas. 

The preceding paragraph is intended to indicate something of the 
nature of the thought of the Indian theistic philosophers, who in 
the main followed Ramanuja. Criticisms of advaita formed an im- 
portant part of the writings of the Nimbarka school, discussed in 
chapter XXI. In embarking on his account of Vijfiana Bhiksu, the 
author ought to have mentioned that he was a philosophical theologian 
of the sixteenth century, and thus much later than most of the other 
thinkers treated in the volume. Though his philosophy has some of 
the characteristics of Samkhya, it is distinguished from classical 
Samkhya. To me it seems to be in some respects an unsuccessful 
attempt at a unification of what the followers of Sankara and 
Ramanuja constructively stood for. Vijfiana Bhiksu was frequently 
referred to in later Indian philosophical and theological writings, 
and it may be due to his influence that the force of the earlier 
criticisms of advaitism has not been adequately appreciated during 
the last three centuries. Dr. Dasgupta promises to give an exposition. 
of Saiva and Sakta forms of theism in a later volume. As most of 
us would expect, India has had its sceptics, sophists, and materialists: 
the author adds an account of these in an Appendix on the Lokayata, 
Nistika and Carvaka. In describing this as an appendix “to volume I” 
he suggests their early date, but he gives no indication of any con- 
tinuance in later thought. This brings me to an important comment, 
that Dr. Dasgupta’s method of exposition of the thought of the 
philosophers of a particular school, often with much interlacing, 
while excellent as bringing out the characteristics of the school, 
tends to obscure the historical sequence. One knows that questions 
of chronology of Indian philosophical literature are highly debatable, 
but it is to be hoped that in his final volume the author will give 
a chronological classified table. Even though it must be admittedly 
tentative, it would help the student to get some kind of historical 
framework in which he might incorporate the vast material which 
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the author is presenting in his great work. It is also to be hoped that 
his ill health and the loss of the use of one eye will not prevent its 
completion. All scholars in this field must be profoundly impressed 
by his achievement, and be keenly appreciative of the manner in 
which the Cambridge University Press is publishing his volumes. 


ALBAN G. WIDGERY 
DuKke UNIVERSITY 


Contemporary Social Theory. Edited by Harry ELMER BARNES, 
Howarp BeEcKer, and Frances BeNNetr Becker. New York, 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1940. Pp. xx, 948. 

Much current discussion on scientific methodology was concisely 
summarized by Lewin when he suggested that there are three typical 
“epochs” in the development of every science. First, he suggests, 
there is the “speculative” epoch, in which gradiose theoretical systems 
are built without much factual basis; then the “descriptive” epoch, 
in which a reaction against the shaky grandeur of theory-without-fact 
leads to the barren solidity of fact-without-theory; and finally the 
“constructive” epoch, in which theory and fact are fruitfully in- 
tegrated, with free use of logical constructs which are, in the last 
analysis, operationally definable. 

Whether or not this sequence is generally valid, it at least provides 
a convenient frame of reference in terms of which to evaluate 
present-day sociology as depicted in Contemporary Social Theory. The 
book attemps to be broadly descriptive and critical rather than 
original; it is a sort of voluminous reader’s guide to contemporary 
sociological literature. Its twenty-three meaty chapters, written by 
twenty specialists, cover such diverse topics as “physical determination 
of race”, “some contributions of psychoanalysis to the interpretation 
of social facts”, and “sociological trends in modern jurisprudence”. 
In addition to the editors, the authors include such well-known men 
as Alexander Goldenweiser, George Lundberg, Kimball Young, F. H. 
Hankins, and Talcott Parsons. Since on the whole the book achieves 
its descriptive purpose so admirably, and since the authors them- 
selves seem fairly representative of most of the trends in present-day 
sociology, the book provides an exceptional opportunity to consider 
and evaluate sociology itself. We can look to it for at least a partial 
answer to such questions as these: How does present-day sociology 
measure up to the canons of a mature scientific methodology? Is its 
center of gravity still in the “speculative” epoch, or the “descriptive”, 
or, possibly, has it reached the “constructive”? To what extent does 
the title of the book, “Contemporary Social Theory”, represent the 
kind of theory that would pass muster as theory in the physical 
sciences? 


Frankly, this reviewer found it disappointing. There are exceptions, 
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of course. The chapter by Talcott Parsons on “sociological elements 
in economic thought” is definitely “constructive” in the most scientific 
sense of the word; Howard Becker’s methodological chapter on 
“constructive typology in the social sciences” is a brilliant attack on 
some prevalent misconceptions of the nature of constructive theory; 
and his chapter on “historical sociology” gives reason to think that 
at least two sociologists, Arnold Toynbee and Max Weber, have 
attained the constructive level in the interpretation of history. They 
have matched the mysticism of Spengler with an erudition at least 
equal to his, and with a far greater appreciation of scientific method. 
With these and a few other exceptions, however, the picture presented 
is the familiar picture of a sociology divided between the fruitless 
pigeon-holing, word-chopping type of “theory”, and a more or less 
undirected accumulation of bare facts. The fact-finders like George 
Lundberg still inveigh against the theorists without emphasizing the 
distinction between genuine theory and the speculative or the word- 
chopping varieties; and the “theorists” like E. E. Eubank still 
perpetuate this confusion by setting up the “concept” as a sort of 
end-in-itself which does not need to be tested by its contribution to 
prediction or control. Others, who claim to be integrating theory and 
fact, solemnly reassert the familiar truisms: “the individual and 
society are interdependent”, “heredity and environment cannot be 
sharply separated”, “public opinion is not highly rational”, “folkways 
have an important influence upon behavior’, “conflict is a much too 
common method of settling group differences”, etc. There is through- 
out the book a discouraging paucity of genuinely explanatory cause- 
and-effect hypotheses, and a corresponding paucity of references to 
factual investigations planned to test well-conceived explanatory 
theories. In Lewin’s terms, sociology still seems to have its center 
of gravity somewhere in the border zone between the “speculative” 
and the “descriptive”, rather than on the “constructive” level. 

Of course this leaves room for some excellent work on what might 
be called the upper ranges of the descriptive level. Here one may 
find facts, abundant facts, well classified and criticized, with some 
real feeling for cause-and-effect relationships. Outstanding on this 
level are the chapters by Goldenweiser, one on “some contributions 
of psychoanalysis to the interpretation of social facts”, and one on 
“leading contributions of anthropology to social theory”. The chapter 
on psychoanalysis is exceptionally fair and well informed, on a topic 
in relation to which objectivity is rare and much to be prized; and 
the chapter on anthropology, along with much necessary destructive 
criticism, presents some factual generalizations that seem highly 
significant. For example, although rejecting the cruder evolutionary 
theories of primitive communism, he concludes as follows: “It remains 
true that communal ownership of public utilities is more character- 
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istic of primitive than of later periods in history, and also that an 
emphatic development of individual ownership in such utilities as 
forests or lands is characteristic of much later periods in economic 
development”. Outstanding also is the chapter by Hankins, which 
gives an excellent factual and critical account of “demographic and 
biological contributions to sociological principles”. 

Special mention should also be given to the chapter on the “sociology 
of knowledge” by H. Otto Dahlke. Dahlke makes clear the debt 
which Karl Mannheim, author of /deology and Utopia, owes to Karl 
Marx as well as to Scheler and other European predecessors; and he 
brings out the sharp contrast between Scheler’s comparative clarity 
and Mannheim’s lapse into a cloudy relativism. One passage in 
particular should delight the hearts of those philosophers and scientists 
who do not admit that science, mathematics, and philosophy are mere 
subdivisions of sociology: “Since thinking is so definitely related to 
the group and the historical period, Mannheim concludes that all 
thinking is ideological. .. . It follows then that thought is outmoded 
or inadequate—and therefore false, argues Mannheim—when not in 
harmony or impracticable with reference to historical reality. This 
is a dubious criterion for the validity of thought, which is made worse 
by an unpardonable non sequitur; namely, to conclude from the 
diversity of thinking among groups that all thinking is false. Further, 
such a conception misconstrues the nature of that theoretical thinking 
which transcends society, is not relative to it, and is valid in its 
own right”. 

Two further questions may be asked about present-day sociology: 
to. what extent has it really assimilated the facts of history, psychology, 
and other borderline disciplines ; and to what extent is it now prepared 
to offer help in diagnosing the major social evils of our own day: 
neurosis, marital unhappiness, unemployment, dictatorship, violent 
revolution, international war? Has it integrated enough of the most 
important facts, and is its integration vitally useful? 

On both counts this book scarcely does justice to the best work in 
the field it attempts to describe. On both counts, however, if sociology 
is not far better than the picture presented in this book, it is still 
woefully inadequate. 

The two defects are, it may be suggested, interdependent. The 
sociology here depicted is still relatively lacking in practical applica- 
bility largely because it has not yet fully assimilated the sort of basic 
data without which such problems cannot be understood. Let us take, 
for instance, the problem of war. The world is still reeling from the 
effects of one such catastrophe, and by the time this volume appeared 
it had staggered into another. Surely, if there is any problem so 
many-sided that it calls for the sociologist’s breadth, as contrasted 
with the partialness of the economist’s, the historian’s, the political 
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scientist’s or the psychologist’s point of view, it is this problem of the 
causes of war. What do we find on the subject in this book? One 
page (664), by Mr. Harry Elmer Barnes, and that page full of the 
most superficial truisms. We are told, for instance, without any 
further elaboration or criticism, that many sociologists “have stressed 
the obstacles imposed by modern capitalistic imperialism to the 
realization of any permanent world organization or world peace”. 
But how could sociology contribute to the integration of existing 
data on the causes of war if it does not pay respectful attention to 
these data, as supplied by historians and other purveyors of “raw 
facts”? In the name index to this volume, although it contains some 
2,300 names, and although a person like the truismic Mr. Ellwood 
is mentioned no less than twenty-nine times, there is no mention at 
all of Sidney Fay, G. P. Gooch, William Langer, Parker T. Moon, 
Walter Millis, or any other of the historians without whose data 
the origins of the first world war cannot be critically and factually 
discussed. Norman Angell is not mentioned, and Hayes’ studies of 
nationalism are not mentioned. Or, let us take the problem of 
revolution. If history is any guide, wars tend to be followed by 
revolutions, and at the end of the present war, if it lasts as long 
as three or four years, the world must face the probability of profound 
civil upheavals. Again it is a many-sided topic on which the sociologist 
should have much to say. In this book, however, the problems of 
class conflict and revolution are handled almost as superficially as 
the problems of war; and again this superficiality is correlated with 
a tendency to ignore the most essential data. In the name index, 
Lenin and Trotsky each receive exactly one citation, and in each 
case it is a trivial one; Lenin’s State and Revolution is not mentioned; 
neither Trotsky’s nor Chamberlain’s history of the Russian revolution 
is mentioned. Clearly, it is not here a case of “knowledge for what?” ; 
it is a case of “what knowledge ?”. 

Another field in which most of the more important factual studies 
are overlooked—and in which, consequently, the more meaningful 
hypotheses are not even formulated—is social psychology. With all 
of its defects, this field does contain a rapidly growing body of “pure 
science” data which are relevant to the practical problems of neurosis, 
marital unhappiness, child training, etc. In Kimball Young’s discus- 
sion of it, while many pages are devoted to the traditional and rather 
meaningless abstractions, there is no mention of the experimental 
work of G. V. Hamilton, of David Levy, of Henry Murray, of 
Rosenzweig, Jack, Page, Keister, Schilder; the work of Burgess and 
Cottrell on predicting success and failure in marriage is mentioned 
only by title; there is no mention of the profoundly suggestive 
observations of Susan Isaacs or of Harriet Johnson on the social 
development of young children; Dollard’s Caste and Class is men- 
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tioned only by title; and although a paragraph is devoted to Lewin’s 
abstract concepts (without clarifying them), there is no reference to 
any of the specific experimental studies of social behavior (by Barker 
and Dembo, Lippitt, and others) carried out under Lewin’s direction. 

Again we are led back to our original three-level frame of refer- 
ence. With all of its erudition, most of the book seems to be relatively 
undiscriminating as to what facts it chooses for emphasis. The more 
vitally important facts—important either from a practical or from 
a pure-science point of view—are largely overlooked, while attention 
is given to the kind of theory which is not intimately tied up with 
crucial facts, or to the kind of facts which are not intimately tied 
up with crucial theory. The pendulum still swings between speculation 
and raw empiricism; genuine synthesis of these dialectical opposites 
is still the exception rather than the rule. It will remain the exception, 
we may suggest, until a much larger number of sociologists take 
seriously to heart the methodology brilliantly advocated in this volume 
by one of its editors—Howard Becker. 


RateH K. WHITE 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


Philosophical Essays in Memory of Edmund Husserl. Edited by 
Marvin Farser. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1940. Pp. 
Viii, 332. 

Edmund Husserl, late professor of philosophy in the University 
of Freiburg and founder of the phenomenological philosophy, is 
regarded by many as Germany’s foremost philosopher of the last 
century, and as one of the great philosophers of the modern period” 
—thus the preface to these essays begins, making herewith a correct 
historical statement. It is the question if this historical statement 
has its philosophical analogue, i.e., if Husserl was really one of the 
great philosophers of the modern period. Let us see if the Essays 
are helpful in discussing this philosophical problem again. It seems 
to be necessary to add this “again” since the discussion of phe- 
nomenology has already reached (in spite of public confusion 
regarding the significance of phenomenological philosophy) a system- 
atical evaluation of Husserl’s work. This evaluative result acknow- 
ledges Husserl’s critical merits against psychologism but it rejects 
his philosophical intuitionism. Do the essays offer any views which 
would enforce a principal modification of this valuation? I do not 
think that they do and I will show this now. 

In his contribution, “The Ideal of a Presuppositionless Philosophy”, 
Farber presents the strongest side of Husserl’s position: its postulate 
of philosophical exactitude. But is the supposedly “descriptive method” 
(45) of Husserl a possible way of realizing that great program? 
Cairn’s “An Approach to Phenomenology”, which deals with this 
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question, scarcely contains a convincing answer. His assertion “that 
not only individual objects are observable” (5) will be successfully 
attacked by any trained empiricist. But more than this; the general 
phenomenological postulate of “basic observation” as the only justifi- 
cation of philosophical truth will enforce a subjugation of phenomeno- 
logy by empiricism. This result is supported from within the 
phenomenological school since Felix Kaufmann and Katsoff in their 
articles prepare the way for a reconciliation of logical positivism and 
of phenomenology by proposing suitable concessions from both sides. 
I am afraid that Husserl would hardly enjoy a coalition of his school 
with a kind of philosophizing, the destruction of which always formed 
one of his main purposes. But logic is pitiless—even against the most 
magnificent goals, such as that of philosophy as an exact science, when 
they are combined with incompatible conditions, e.g., with intuitions 
of the essence. 

A critique of the latter one is developed by McGill’s “A Ma- 
terialist Approach to Husserl’s Philosophy”. McGill states clearly 
that at least a characteristic class of Husserl’s so-called eidetic 
descriptions consists only of analytical propositions. It is due to this 
kind of phenomenology being in fact applied logic that Husserl’s 
fruitful critique of psychologism is reached which is rather vaguely 
restated by Wild. Wild goes beyond a mere restatement by searching 
for the “deeper ontological roots” (42) of psychologism which were 
not “penetrated” by Husserl but by Heidegger. This search of course 
not only goes beyond logic but leads into the realm of contradictions 
which Husserl was certainly justified in avoiding. However the 
sympathy for irrationalism which is to be found in particular among 
the younger generation of phenomenologists is deeply rooted indeed; 
it is connected with the mystical character of philosophical intuitions, 
which, taken literally, favors all kinds of philosophical mysteriousness. 

In that respect those of the essays containing more special con- 
tributions mirror different types. of philosophical intuitions. There 
are phenomenologists who are concerned with serious problems of 
the theory of knowledge and who have to offer the one or the other 
suggestion. But the lack of scientific method makes it impossible 
for them to give a systematically satisfactory treatment. This is 
true for Gurwitsch’s trouble in grasping the identity of a thing, for 
Spiegelberg’s attempt to formulate reality-criteria, and for Weyl’s 
concern in clarifying methodological problems of symbolic logic. 
There are others who use phenomenology or only its terminology in 
order to reformulate either philosophical thoughts now in vogue, or 
mere personal ideas. To the first class belong Klein’s, Schiitz’s, 
Gerhardt Husserl’s, and Hartshorne’s articles which follow the 
fluctuating line of “geisteswissenschaftliche” and sociological consider- 
ations. To the second class belong the metaphysical aphorisms of 
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Hocking and Kuhn and the aesthetical contribution of Fritz Kauf- 
mann. 

The essays contain as a supplement a manuscript by Husserl until 
now unpublished, and historically as well as systematically very 
interesting. This manuscript gives ample evidence that essential 
elements of Heidegger’s existential approach had been developed 
not only implicitly but explicitly by Husserl. And this fact although 
not changing the systematical evaluation of Husserl’s work in princi- 
ple, is in any case a new justification of the assertion that Husserl 
did not enrich scientific philosophy in a positive sense and was there- 
fore, in spite of his critical merits, not a great philosopher of the 
modern period. 


Jutius Krart 
UNIvERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


Man on His Nature. By CHARLES SHERRINGTON. (The Gifford Lec- 
tures, Edinburgh, 1937-38.) New York, the Macmillan Company, 
1941. Pp. x, 414. 

This deeply learned but thoroughly fascinating work by the dean 
of British physiologists is a deftly drawn sketch of the mechanistic 
philosophy of the organism. Since the trend of science can be better 
judged by contrasting general positions taken a considerable interval 
apart, Sir Charles, before developing the modern point of view, 
devotes the first two chapters to a vivid presentation of the point of 
view of the mid-Renaissance, choosing as a representative text Jean 
Fernel’s De abditis rerum causis. 

For Fernel, as for most of his contemporaries, the natural and the 
religious must fuse, must “meet and rejoice together”. Nature was a 
principle seized by the mind a priori but confirmed inductively. It was 
the cause of the perceptible world. Life and mind were one, separable 
from the matter which they inhabit. Matter was an inert substratum 
separable from the “form” which gave it life. Form was a substance 
of celestial provenance, derived from the stars above the planets, 
and carried by the immaterial innate heat. All the workings of the 
body were “the acts of a spiritual incorporeal occupant of the material 
body”. That occupant was the soul with three-fold aspect, vegetative, 
sentient, and reasoning, through whose activities the integration of 
the body was effected. 

For Fernel the study of Nature was the study of final causes, the 
reading of function from design. Functions were the purposes, 
purposes the causes of the body. “With Aristotle the causation was 
immanent. With Fernel it was extrinsic . . . a power outside the 
Universe which adapted means to its ends.” But unlike Aristotle, he 
regarded the individual soul of man as immortal. For Aristotle, 
animal and man were of the same category of being, but even the 
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suspicion of an actual tie of kinship between animal and man was 
alien to Fernel’s philosophy. Each form of life was for him “a 
creation unrooted in the past; a bolt out of the blue”. Such in brief 
was the christianized Aristotelianism of Fernel. 
How changed is the picture Sherrington paints of our outlook 
: today! Matter is energy, a system of rushing units, equilibria of 
torrents of movement; form and matter inseparably one—one and 
the same motion. And life? Life is an energy-system which in its 
give and take with the energy system around it manages to continue 
itself for a period as a self-centered, balanced unity. “There is in 
living nothing fundamentally other than is going forward in all the 
various grades of energy systems . . . whether atom, molecule, 
colloidal complex or what not, whether virus, or cell, or plant or 
| animal compounded of cells, each is a system of motion in commerce 
| with its surround.” There is no essential difference in the behavior 
; of the living body and the atom, merely differences in scheme and 
degree of complexity. There appears to be no good reason for 
speaking of one as living, the other as non-living. The ‘living’ and 
‘lifeless’ present no differences for which rearrangement of their 
| parts will not account. 
| Fernel’s unitary and imperishable life-principle has become resolved 
into millions of local principles—polyphasic, chemico-physical, in- 
tegratively organized systems called cells; and his faculties of the | 
psyche have correspondingly multiplied. | 
That grand problem of embryology, the “mechanism of the shaping 
of the house of life”, is no longer a vitalistic mystery. It is at last 
yielding itself up to science. Today this machinism is seen as an 
activity, the chemical response of an energy system. The chemistry 
is plain every-day chemistry, but the brew in preparation for it, 
“time has been stirring unceasingly throughout some millions of 
years”, rejecting much, retaining little. 
All the forward-looking steps the embryo takes in preparation 
for future function, and all the finely balanced, integrative activities, 
a all the beautifully adaptive mechanisms of the body, are evolved by 
- purely physical and chemical processes. And what applies to the 
evolution of the individual applies equally well to phylogeny. 
It is mind that presents the real problem. Mind is not demonstrable 
as energy, nor energy as mind. Yet mind seems to have arisen 
progressively as motor integration has progressed. Man’s mind has 
evolved by gradual changes of previous mind. Always mind is 
attached to a running energy-system, with a “100% correlation as 
: regards ‘place’ and ‘time’ between finite mind and chemical action 
‘ in the brain”. 
q Yet the gap between the study of the mind and brain is still wide; 
; no one doubts a liaison between them, but the ‘how’ of it remains a 
; riddle. Man’s analysis of his sensible world has outstripped his analysis 
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of his own mind. The two concepts, “space-time energy and sensible 
and insensible unextended mind” present biology with a dilemma—how 
to account for conjunction between two incommensurables. It must be 
treated pragmatically as if the two terms, mind and energy, were 
conjoined because to observation they act connectedly. 

And what of Lord Gifford’s ideal in founding the lectures of which 
this book is an outgrowth—that the facts of Natural Theology be 
treated just as physics and chemistry in examining “the relation 
which man and the universe bear to Him, the First and Only Cause”? 
That presents a further difficulty. The natural sciences today resent 
the intrusion of anthropomorphism; they reject causes and refuse to 
answer Lord Gifford’s question as to the First Cause. 

Science today finds a Nature where evil is often more plentiful 
than good, but in contrast with materialistic philosophies of the past, 
the materialism of today is “an inspiration for dealing with Nature”. 
“Evolution is the dominant note in the message which today one 
hears from Nature”—evolution of the interaction between one living 
thing and another. 

Granting the scope of Natural Science to be the distinction of 
true from false, not right from evil, the man of science becomes but 
a fraction of a citizen. He must, to play his part, combine his evolved 
sense of values with his “scientific part man.” Otherwise “scientific 
knowledge and ethical judgment become two idle wheels spinning 
without effect, whereas they have been evolved and survive each to 
give the other effect.” Man’s altruism must grow; “altruism which 
may strike the biologist as contrary to the broad trend and polity 
of life. That makes the more notable the fact that evolution never- 
theless has brought it [altruism] about. Nothing shows better than 
it that man is Nature’s beginning to be self-conscious”. 

“Altruistic sympathy as permeating peoples may be small as yet; 
but, as the periods of the planet reckon, civilization itself is young. 
Who shall foretell the possibilities of the future? If in the past the 
cohesion of families of cells in due course transformed the whole 
outlook of life upon the planet, shall not the psychical cohesion of 
individual lives carry that transformation further, with such conse- 
quences to the flowering of life as beggar our fancy to conceive?” 

Social life is man’s opportunity as a field for his values. “To know 
that he is a life being evolved which carries with it ‘values’ can imbue 
his social system with a purpose.” Man’s mind is patched with two 
bents, a social and a predatory. Social man must attain the ascend- 
ancy to avoid catastrophy. Man must husband the ‘values’ in his 
keeping. Altruism is the cement of fellowship which cultivates an 
equal respect for values and equal rights in values. “Under evolution 
the motto of the planet has been ‘more life’; under man’s leadership 
it should be ‘better life’.” 

“We have, because human, an inalienable prerogative of respons- 
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ibility which we cannot devolve, no, not as once was thought, even 
upon the stars. We can share it only with each other.” This is the 
natural religion, if it may be called such, that Sir Charles envisions. 


H. B. ADELMANN 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


Plato on the Trial and Death of Socrates: Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, 

Phaedo. Translated into English with an Introduction and Prefatory 

Notes by LANE Cooper. Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1941. 

Pp. xiv, 200. 

This group of translations by Professor Cooper follows after a 
three-year interval an earlier volume containing the Phaedrus, Jon, 
Gorgias, Symposium, and passages from the Republic and the Laws. 

This volume, like the former, seems intended for the general student 
of literature. Of all the dialogues of Plato, these dealing with the } 
‘ trial and death of Socrates make perhaps the greatest human appeal, 
and they need little in the way of explanation or analysis in order 
to produce their effect. Professor Cooper’s introduction and prefatory 
notes are modest in compass; certain notable philosophical issues, 
: particularly in the Phaedo, he passes over with a light hand; and 
\ ‘ the darker corners of Plato’s thought are suitably ignored. It is as 
e 
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masterpieces of philosophical dialogue that Professor Cooper presents 
\ these works. He points out in the Introduction that the philosophical 
‘a dialogue was “the next great literary type struck out by the Greek 
. genius after the comedies of Aristophanes” (5), and gives an interest- 
ing analysis of this literary species and its relation to the epic, to 
tragedy and comedy, and to the almost unknown satyre drama and 
prose mime. What makes the greatness of these dialogues? They have, 
, of course, the four constituents essential to their literary type, viz. 
- logos, ethos, dianoia, and lexis; there is the tragic flaw in the 
character of the hero (for Professor Cooper cautions us against the 
q too facile comparison of Socrates with Jesus) ; there is the successful 
evocation of mixed emotions in the reader; there is the dramatic 
catharsis; and there is Plato’s masterly handling of syntax, phrase, 
and cadence. “Plato is, for substance and expression, the greatest 
writer of all time” (9). The preparation of this volume is an evidence 
of the sincerity of Professor Cooper’s admiration, and its publication 
through the generosity of one of his students is a pleasing tribute 

to one of the inspiring teachers of our generation. 


GLENN R. Morrow 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The Development of Religious Toleration in England. Attainment of 
the Theory and Accommodations in Thought and Institutions 
(1640-1660). By W. K. Jorpan. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1940, Pp. 500. 
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This is the fourth and concluding volume of the author’s survey 
of the literature concerning toleration from the accession of Elizabeth 
to the Restoration. The third volume dealt with the argument of 
the Puritan clergy associated with the Westminister Assembly for 
the imposition of the presbyterian system upon the church in England 
and with the resistance of the independent congregations and the 
sects to that scheme. The present volume deals with writers of the 
same period outside the Puritan religious fold. They are classified into 
a large and rather miscellaneous group of “laymen and moderates”, 
followed by a smaller group of Anglicans and a still smaller one of 
Roman Catholics. The first of these categories includes the most 
interesting figures, such as the Cambridge Platonists, Milton, Cowley, 
Prynne and Hobbes, not to mention less known men such as Henry 
Robinson, Walwyn, Winstanley and Henry Parker. Jeremy Taylor 
appears among the Anglicans. The Catholics, naturally, play a minor 
part. The method of the book is primarily that of running summary 
of individual works or authors somewhat arbitrarily classified under 
rather broad headings, reflecting, however, no very clearly defined 
course or principle of development. The repetition and diffuseness 
to which this method easily conduces have not been altogether avoided. 
The result is a useful survey of an extensive, important and some- 
what neglected mass of material. Students will regret that the author 
has not equipped his later volumes as he did his first with a biblio- 
graphy. 

The present writer would be the last to begrudge Mr. Jordan the 
approval and admiration which are his due for his indefatigable 
devotion to the labor of reading and compiling which has gone to the 
making of this series of books. To take any exception to the result 
in face of what has actually been accomplished in so complex and 
difficult a field may therefore seem ungracious even though not 
uncalled for. It needs to be said that the usefulness of this work is 
rather definitely limited by the author’s attitude toward his subject. 
I should like briefly to state what seems to me the nature of that atti- 
tude and its limitations, even at the risk of seeming to find fault with 
the author for not having written a quite different book. The protection 
from interference in religion which the state now extends to indi- 
viduals and communions is, of course, a most beneficent thing, but 
because the toleration of religious differences by the state was the 
happy outcome of the effort to recover religious unity, it does not 
follow, as Mr. Jordan seems to think, that toleration was the prime 
issue of the great religious struggle of the seventeenth century. Nor 
were the men engaged in that struggle under any sort of obligation 
to make haste to see eye to eye with the future in regard to the rela- 
tion of organized religion to organized society. Toleration, as we 
have it, surely began as a live-and-let-live arrangement by which 
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the English finally adjusted themselves to the disruption of the historic 
church. It did not spring up in recognition of some single abstract 
general principle. It was not the end-all of anybody’s struggle for 
liberty or hope of salvation but always a limited means now to this 
now to that positive objective, a practical compromise gradually ar- 
rived at by men not only of differing faiths but of differing motives 
and even of opposing ways of thought. It was useful in the historic 
circumstances since it permitted Englishmen to go about momentous 
affairs without having to stop and effect at once an ecclesiastical 
organization of their rapidly changing society. Religious toleration 
was in other words not a single, definable, major, developing element 
in an historical situation but an incident and outcome of that spiritual 
reorientation which enabled men to make the revolutionary transition 
from the medieval to the modern world. It cannot very well be studied 
apart from the movement in which it was involved, and any attempt 
to do so runs the risk of gravely distorting the facts. 

Mr. Jordan cannot be said to have overcome this risk. From his 
point of view, toleration in religion rests upon a universal axiomatic 
principle which it was men’s business in the seventeenth century to 
conceive and accept as fully and promptly as possible. In so far as 
they did so, they contributed to the development of toleration. In so 
far as they resisted or shut their eyes to the truth, they impeded its 
advance. The author of this book is largely occupied in calling up one 
writer after another for the purpose of determining how close each 
comes to enunciating the doctrine suggested by our present practise. 
He approves or disapproves of each accordingly. Thus the Presby- 
terians, who might be thought honest but misguided men trying to 
restore the church, are from this point of view chiefly regarded as 
bigots. The Anglican moderates, Falkland, Chillingworth and their 
circle, charming and cultivated doubters who never were able to make 
up their minds what to think or believe or do in the immediate crisis, 
are admired as the most tolerant men of the age. Hobbes is com- 
mended for applying the antidote of skepticism to the poison of 
dogmatism but not for setting up the absolute state in the room of the 
infallible church. Milton, the most individual and complex mind, 
perhaps, of all those dealt with, proves the most difficult for Mr. 
Jordan to classify and pass judgment upon. In a word, the present 
reviewer finds it interesting to know to what degree seventeenth 
century writers were in agreement with the author of this book 
but is left doubting whether this is the most significant thing to be 
known about the subject. 


WILLIAM HALLER 
Tue Huntincton Lisrary 





DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


Why Religions Die. By JAMes Bissett Pratt. University of California 
Publications in Philosophy, Volume 16, No. 5, pp. 95-124. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1940. 


Religion never dies, though religions do. The reason they die is that 
there is competition here as among other aspects of life. A review of the 
history of religion reveals five fundamental causes of death: 1, reabsorption 
into an earlier faith; 2, violence and persecution; 3, attack by another 
religion; 4, the insidious corrosion of naturalism; 5, conservatism. 

We are witnessing the deaths of Buddhism, Taoism, and Confucianism in 
China. Russian Christianity is giving way to a communistic idealism. The 
religion of the Rigveda is surviving through development and reinterpreta- 
tion. Christianity has a chance to survive if it, too, proves pliable and able 
to adjust its basic core to new conditions. 


AvBert E, AveY 
Tue Onto State UNIVERSITY 


The Relation of Concept and Demonstration in the Ontological Argument. 
By Hersert LAmm. A Dissertation. Distributed by The University of Chi- 
cago Libraries, Chicago, Illinois, 1940. Pp. 63. 

A survey of the discussion of the ontological argument as it appears in 
Anselm, Kant, and Hegel, for the purpose of leading up to the debate on 
the topic between Gilbert Ryle and E. E. Harris, in Mind in 1935 and 1936. 
The problem is still of interest because it involves the questions central to 
recent epistemological discussion: How can we speak so that our proposi- 
tions signify existence? Can one assert meaningful propositions only within 
the limits of an empirical science? Can we speak of philosophical argument 
as if it were a matter of empirical verification? Questions still unanswered 
by the writer. 


AvBert E. Avey 
Tue On10 State UNIVERSITY 


Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association. Vol. XVI. 
“The Problem of Liberty.” Washington, D.C., Catholic University of 
America, 1941. Pp. 293. 

The articles in the present volume proceed from an analysis of divine and 
human freedom to a consideration of applications in relation to the individual 
and the group. Several of the papers deserve mention. The first, entitled 
“Liberty and Necessity” by A. C. Pegis, is a consideration of God’s free 
creative activity according to St. Thomas, together with the objections of 
William of Ockham against St. Thomas’ attempt to establish this divine 
attribute with philosophical arguments. Philotheus Bohner, more or less in 
further consideration of this problem, discusses Ockham’s view of divine 
prescience of future contingent events. 

One paper by Berard Vogt examines the relation between intellect and 
will in choice according to Duns Scotus, another paper by Gerard Smith 
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examines the same relation according to St. Thomas. The two discussions 
are an informing contrast. In uncouth and unintelligible language, Muller- 
Thym attempts to discuss the verb to be. His references to St. Thomas are 
useful. The articles in the volume are, on the whole, serious and enlightening. 


J. R. CressweE.i 
WEsT VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


Diderot’s Treatment of the Christian Religion in The Encyclopédie. By 
JosepH EpMuND Barker. New York, King’s Crown Press, 1941. Pp. 144. 


A thorough critical examination from a theological viewpoint of all of the 
source material of Diderot’s articles on Christian moral and doctrinal ideas 
and an attempt to determine their degree of objectivity or the extent to 
which they constituted propaganda against religion and the Church. Diderot’s 
positive aim involved an inventory of knowledge which automatically makes 
for moral progress. His negative objective was aimed at the destruction of 
prejudice, 1.e., theological dogma, the basic assumptions of the Catholic 
Church. His simulated orthodoxy is the product of the stupid committee 
of censors of The Encyclopédie. In others of his works where he was not 
obliged to exercise restraint on moral and religious subjects, he denounces 
Christianity as a system which substitutes an order of chimerical duties for 
those which are natural and moral. In pointing out the socially harmful 
side of ecclesiastical and theological Christianity, he pleads for the premises 
of a natural, wholesome and rationally valid religion. 


HERMAN HAUSHEER 
Lamont, Iowa 


English Political Pluralism. The Problem of Freedom and Organization. 
By Henry Meyer Macip. New York, Columbia University Press, 1941. 
Pp. 100. 


This book contains chapters on the political theories, roughly grouped 
under the name of pluralism, of John Neville Figgis, G. D. H. Cole, and 
Harold Laski. They do not aim to offer a detailed exposition, but point 
out the main arguments advanced by the pluralists and seek to show how 
they contributed to, or fell short of, a rounded political theory. The final 
chapter, entitled, “Conclusions”, fills about one-third of the book. The 
author believes that the value of the pluralist writings was mainly critical. 
They brought to bear upon a political theory that had become traditional 
certain developments in sociology and economics: Their purpose, however, 
was chiefly ethical: to provide a philosophy of freedom in opposition to 
organic theories of the state and without the limitations of classical liberal- 
ism. The author regards the theory of the common good, or the general 
will, as the crux of the ethical problem. He attempts, as he says, “to clear 
up the problem of the basis of the unity of social life without assuming any 
unity in the sense of common good or aim” (78). The totalitarian states 
he believes to exemplify the result of reducing social unity to unity of end. 
The theory here outlined is sometimes suggestive but the terms are so vague 
that it is often far from clear. 

Gerorce H. SABINE 

CorNneELt UNIVERSITY 
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Plato: Selected Passages. Chosen and edited by Str R. W. LivincsTone. 
(“The World’s Classics.”) London, Humphrey Milford (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press), 1940. Pp. xxiv, 220. 

Sir Richard Livingstone’s beautiful anthology of Plato, with immense 
familiarity and fine taste, collects passages under the nine heads of : Socrates, 
the spiritual life and love, religion, political ideals and realities, education, 
moral ideals, art and poetry, miscellaneous, fables and myths. Merely 
theoretical philosophy is omitted. There is nothing from the Parmenides. The 
dialogues most quoted are Gorgias, Republic, and Laws. He uses Jowett’s 
translation revised by himself, with borrowings from Taylor’s version of 
the Laws. Chronology is disregarded; a passage from the Statesman may 
appear between two passages from Republic VIII. The result is, incidentally, 
some juxtapositions illuminating to the scholar, and, intentionally, an ex- 
cellent gift for the scholar to give to some serious friend in another walk 
of life. The nobility and charm of Plato are here presented briefly and in 
most appealing shape, a valuable addition to The World’s Classics. 


RICHARD RoBINSON 
CorNnELL UNIVERSITY 


Elements of Logic and Formal Science. By C. West CHURCHMAN. Phila- 

delphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1941. Pp. viii, 338. 

This book has three parts. In Part I, after a fairly orthodox treatment of 
definitions, and the logic of propositions and classes, Churchman rephrases 
the Aristotelian logic of syllogisms in terms of a strict self-contained 
system of axioms, postulates, and theorems. This is the most novel feature 
of the book, but does not add to its usefulness as a text. Part II is a 
treatment of scientific theory. It is too incomplete to be acceptable for 
classroom purposes. Part III is mainly a long exposition of the Boolean 
algebra. The book as a whole would be excellent for senior mathematics 
and science students, and is unsuited for any other kind of undergraduate 
class. 


WILLIAM W. HAMMERSCHMIDT 
Norwicu UNIVERSITY ; 


Machiavelli: The Prince and Other Works; Including Reform in Florence, 
Castruccio Castracani, On Fortune, Letters, Ten Discourses on Livy. 
New Translations, Introductions, and Notes by ALLEN H. GriBert. Chi- 
cago, Packard and Company, 1941. Pp. ix, 322. 


The editor’s purpose “is to present the author of The Prince as one who 
has something to say to the present age”. The excerpts from the Discourses 
on Livy and the selections other than The Prince are included in the 
volume to give the reader a better understanding and appreciation of 
Machiavelli than it is possible to attain by reading the latter work alone. 
For The Prince, being a very practical book of advice, neglects to state 
explicitly “the general assumptions on the purpose and value of govern- 
ment” which underlie it and which can be found in Machiavelli’s other works. 
Having drawn some historical parallels in line with the stated purpose of 
the volume, the editor traces the vicissitudes which Machiavelli’s reputation 
has undergone and shows why The Prince is pre-eminent among the once 
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popular books of advice to rulers. The introduction also contains some bio- 
graphical and historical sketches. 


H. JANZEN 
HAMILTON COLLEGE 


Wars of Families of Minds. By Witt1AM Lowe Bryan. New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1940. Pp. xx, 144. (Powell Lectures on Philosophy 
at Indiana University, Fourth Series.) 


This is a very timely book. Many conflicts in social relations could be 
avoided if it were generally known that there are different families of 
minds which possess distinct characteristics. If people belonging to different 
mental families frequently disagree it is not because of malice or ignorance 
but because their respective minds are so constituted that they look at the 
world from entirely different angles. This phenomenon which is a socio- 
logical fact must be understood before any real tolerance can develop in 
human relations. 

Of special interest in this little book is the chapter on knowledge and 
action. All successful action involves adaptation to forces which at the 
time of action are not known; that is, every action is a risk. But through the 
risk of action we acquire—sometimes with pain—experience and wisdom 
which we could not have gained through mere contemplation. 


PETER Epp 
Outro State UNIVERSITY 


The Religious Function of Imagination. By RicHArp Kroner. New Haven, 
Yale University Press. 1941. Pp. 70. 


The Bedell Lectures given by Professor Kroner at Kenyon College in 
November 1940, are published in this attractive little book. The theme, 
developed more fully in the author’s recent Gifford Lectures, is concerned 
with the fundamental differences between philosophy and religion. 

The ultimate problems with which religion deals are solved, Professor 
Kroner maintains, not by conceptual thought, but by imagination, which 
alone is capable of apprehending reality in its wholeness. But is not imagina- 
tion notoriously subjective; do we not thus leave religious truth with no 
objective criterion? No, he replies; the criterion is, however, different from 
that of science. It demands the “collaboration of reason and imagination”, 
indeed, “the totality of our personality must participate in the search”. Thus 
imagination becomes responsible and in this sense objective. 

E, A. Burtt 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


The Ethics of Tolerance: Applied to Religious Groups in America. By IRA 

EIsENSsTEIN. New York, King’s Crown Press, 1941. Pp. vii, 88. 

In this important and timely study the author has formulated a philo- 
sophical criterion of tolerance based on the principle of polarity as set forth 
by Professor W. H. Sheldon in his Strife of Systems and Productive 
Duality. As applied to social analysis the concept of polarity leads to the 
principle of equity, which “may be identified as the conscious fostering of 
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creative or dynamic polarity” (27). This leads to an understanding of the 
necessity for both heterogeneity and homogeneity or the acceptance of cul- 
tural pluralism within the state. The author advocates complete freedom of 
expression for dissenters—even those who do not believe in democracy in a 
democratic nation—provided they are “not sufficiently dangerous to threaten 
the integrity of the whole”. The difficulty remains, however, of deciding when 
the unity or integrity of the nation is threatened. Must one wait until there 
is some organized, militant faction actually threatening other groups? It 
is worth noting in this connection that the author who is so absolutely 
tolerant in the sphere of “secular faiths” becomes definitely intolerant as 
regards some forms of traditional Christian teaching. This reviewer finds 
it difficult to reconcile this disparity. Clarity and consistency of thought 
demand that we choose between two alternatives which the author rejects 
(36), namely, either that freedom should be allowed only to those who 
would grant other groups a similar right, or that absolute freedom of ex- 
pression be granted to all, irrespective of the nature of their views or their 
intentions. The former alternative alone, we suggest, satisfies the principle 
of equity and the demand that all cultural groups accept the universal 
values of the community or society as a whole. 


D. BIDNEY 
YaLe UNIVERSITY 


Pensées. The Provincial Letters. By Biatse Pascat. New York, The 
Modern Library, 1941. Pp. xvi, 620. 


The Modern Library presents Pascal in handsome, cheap, and serviceable 
form, thus attesting the modernity of Pascal. The publishers have chosen 
the excellent translation of the Pensées by W. F. Trotter, which is based 
on Brunschvicg’s arrangement of 1904. For the Provinciales they have gone 
back to Thomas M’Crie’s translation of 1847, which is lively and lucid, but 
a little antiqued. Since the mark of the Provinciales, when they appeared, 
was their current conversational style, the book should be periodically re- 
translated. 

The introduction, by Saxe Commins, seems to be the product of a care- 
less reading of an out-of-date encyclopedia. Mr. Commins is not even aware 
that the story of Pascal’s accident at the bridge of Neuilly was exploded 
fifty years ago. Everyman’s Library did much better, commissioning T. S. 
Eliot to write his memorable introductory essay. 


Morris BISHOP 
CorRNELL UNIVERSITY 


Pragmatism and Pioneering in Benoy Sarkar’s Sociology and Economics. 
By NacenprA Nato CHAupuHury. Calcutta. Chuckervetty Chatterjee & 
Co., Ltd., 1940. Pp. 152. 

The author sketches a few instructive observations about the pedagogicas 
social philosophy, economic theories, and internationalism of one of the 
makers of “Young India”. Professor Sarkar, who has studied Western 
civilization extensively, and who has been influenced particularly by “the 
American spirit, practical, dynamic, and progressive as it is” (p. 4), is con- 
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cerned with the emancipation of India. This he endeavors to accomplish 
by his pragmatic system, frequently called “Sarkarism”, which is a critical 
application of Western liberal ideas to Indian conditions, and in many re- 
spects is diametrically opposed to the traditionalism of Gandhi: Sarkar 
advocates far-reaching industrialization of his country, full social security, 
complete equality of races and the sexes, close international cooperation, 
moral and spiritual education, and not least the need for “progress” which 
he defines as “creative disequilibrium”. 

“Sarkarism” strikes one as a critical eclecticism of Western ideas since 
the eighteenth century, reminding the reader variously of Wilhelm von 
Humboldt or Mill, of Tolstoy or the social Encyclicals, of John Dewey or 
the Fabians. It is an impressive contribution to increasing intellectual inter- 
dependence between East and West, and a looking-glass revealing ourselves 
as seen through the eyes of the progressive East. 


PHILIPP WEINTRAUB 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


An Enlightened Conscience. By Int GoLpwin WuitcHurcH. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1941. Pp. xx, 282. 


It would not be surprising if most professional philosophers were to dis- 
miss this work with scant attention, as Professor Whitchurch obviously 
has written it primarily for liberal, Protestant ministers and for students 
in the various seminaries from which these are normally expected to come 
forth. Nonetheless it may be read with some profit even by others, be 
these professional philosophers or laymen interested in ethics, not so much 
because the author has tried to write a “Christian ethics”, or at least to 
show the need for, and the most basic principles of, such an ethics, for 
others, more well versed in the literature of the subject, more cogent and 
profound in their thinking, have done so before him, as because it pro- 
vides one more illustration of the growing trend away from ethical rela- 
tivism, even among those who, like Professor Whitchurch, repudiate 
every kind of supernatural and authoritarian ethics, in the traditional senses 
of these terms. One can only regret that an author whose incidental truths 
are so numerous has been unable to penetrate more deeply, just as one can 
only regret that an author so quick to see the inconsistencies in others 
should be so slow to detect cases of confused and slipshod reasoning and 
writing in himself. These things would not be worth mentioning, of course, 
were it not for the fact that Professor Whitchurch’s book, for all its de- 
ficiencies and shortcomings, represents a step in the right direction—a step 
which, if followed by others, actually may be as significant as the author 
now would like us to believe. 

Sven NILSON 

UNIONVILLE, Conn. 
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NOTES 


The American Society for Aesthetics announces the SECOND AMERI- 
CAN CONGRESS FOR AESTHETICS, which will be held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., under the auspices of the Catholic University of America, April 
16th, 17th, and 18th, 1942. 

The idea of having CONGRESSES for Aesthetics in America, similar 
to those held in Europe for many years, was conceived by Dr. Felix M. 
Gatz, while attending the SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
FOR AESTHETICS (Paris, 1937), as an American delegate, reading a 
paper on the subject “American Aesthetics”. The Congress Committee (Dr. 
Victor Basch, Dr. Charles Lalo, Dr. Raymond Bayer) has expressed by 
letter its recognition of the services rendered by Dr. Gatz to American 
Aesthetics in familiarizing the Congress with the Aesthetic work of Ameri- 
can scholars, and has appointed him member of the International Perma- 
nent Committee for Congresses of Aesthetics (Comité Permanent inter- 
national des Congrés d’Esthetique) established at the close of the Congress 
in Paris. 

One year later, Dr. Gatz, with the assistance of Dr. Max Schoen and 
Mr. Alexander Kostellow, organized the FIRST AMERICAN CONGRESS 
FOR AESTHETICS, which was held in Scranton, April 13th, 14th, and 
15th, 1939, under the auspices of the University of Scranton. The first of 
the three days was devoted to “The Meaning of the Verbal Arts”, the 
second to “The Meaning of the Visual Arts”, the third to “The Meaning 
of Music”. Speakers on the first day included Dr. Van Meter Ames, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati; Padraic Colum, Columbia University; and Dr. Max 
Schoen, Carnegie Institute of Technology. Speakers on the second day in- 
cluded Dr. George Boas, Johns Hopkins University; Martha Graham; and 
Professor Alexander Kostellow, and Matlack Price of Pratt Institute. 
Speakers on the third day included Dr. Felix M. Gatz, University of 
Scranton; Dr. Glen Haydon, University of North Carolina; Dr. Otto 
Ortman, Director, Peabody Conservatory; and Oscar Thompson, New York 
critic and author. 

At the close of the Congress the American Society for Aesthetics was 
founded. It has been decided that the Society should have Congresses for 
Aesthetics not less frequently than once every three years. The presiding 
officers of the Congress—Dr. Gatz, president, Dr. Schoen, vice-president, 
and Mr. Kostellow, secretary—were unanimously elected to hold the same 
offices in the American Society for Aesthetics. All of the above mentioned 
speakers of the Congress and professors John R. Tuttle of Elmira College 
and Sidney Walls of Washington and Lee University were elected mem- 
bers of the Board. 

The Society also has an Honorary Board; the members of which are: 
Dean Harold L. Butler, Syracuse University; Dr. Lee Bowers, Boston Col- 
lege; Dr. Emmanuel Chapman, Fordham University; Mr. Sheldon Cheney ; 
Dr. Will Earhart, author; Dr. DeWitt Parker, University of Michigan; 
Dr. Donald Ferguson, University of Minnesota; Dr. Louis W. Flaccus, 
University of Pennsylvania; Dr. Katharine Everett Gilbert, Duke Univer- 
sity; Dr. Howard Hanson, Director, Eastman School of Music; Dr. Charles 
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Hart, The Catholic University of America; Professor Robert Hillyer, 
Harvard University; Dr. Ernest Hutcheson, President, Juilliard School of 
Music; Professor Ernst Krenek, Vassar College; Dr. A. Philip McMahon, 
New York University; Dr. Jacques Maritain, Columbia University; Mme 
Raissa Maritain; Dr. Thomas Munro, The Cleveland Museum of Art; Dr. 
Carroll C. Pratt, Rutgers University; Dr. Paul Radosavljevic, New York 
University; Dr. Dogobert D. Runes, Editor, The Journal of Aesthetics; 
Dr. Lionello Venturi, University of California; and Professor Roy D. 
Welch, Princeton University. 

Many of the above listed scholars and artists, members of both the Active 
and the Honorary Board, will participate in the coming Congress. 

Anyone interested in further information may address inquiries to the 
president of the Congress, Dr. Felix M. Gatz, University of Scranton, 
Scranton, Pa., or to the chairman of the local Washington Committee, the 
Rev. Dr. Charles Hart, The Catholic University of America, Washington, 
BC. 


The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 


THE JouRNAL oF PHILosopHy XXXVIII 23: Newton P. Stallknecht, 
Mind and Its Environment: Toward a Naturalistic Idealism; William H. 
Roberts, Some Queries Suggested by G. E. Moore’s Beautiful and Ugly 
Words; M. C. Otto, Victims of Philosophical Finality; Arthur F. Bentley, 
Some Logical Considerations concerning Professor Lewis’s “Mind”. 24: 
Roy Wood Sellars, A Correspondence Theory of Truth; William Curtis 
Swabey, Do Material Things Exist? 25: Abstracts of Papers to be Read 
at the Forty-first Annual Meeting of the Eastern Division of the American 
Philosophical Association, Vassar College, December 29, 30, and 31, 1941; 
Wiliam Ernest Hocking, Theses Establishing an Idealistic Metaphysics 
by a New Route. 26: Gardner Williams, Free-Will and Determinism. 
XXXIX 1: Charles E. Whitmore, The Status of Prediction; Thomas A. 
Goudge, The Spectator Fallacy. 

SocraL ResearcuH VIII 4: Hans Speier, The Radio Communication of 
War News in Germany; David L. Glickman, The War Policy of the 
British Labor Party; Hilde Oppenheimer-Bluhm, Industrialization in Pales- 
tine; Hans Neisser, Monetary Equilibrium and the Natural Rate of Inter- 
est; Jakob Marschak, Wicksell’s Two interest Rates; Eduard Heimann, 
The Rediscovery of Liberalism; Leo Strauss, Persecution and the Art of 
Writing. 

Tue Antiocn Review I 4: Carey McWilliams, Farms into Factories: Our 
Agricultural Revolution; Bishop Francis J. McConnell, What’s Wrong 
With the Church?; Ernest Dale, How England Avoids Inflation; Freeman 
Champney, The White-Collar Man’s Burden; Albert Viton, Permanent 
Minorities: A World Problem; Frederick Burkhardt, Democracy as Phi- 
losophy; Herman Schnurer, On Vulgarity; Louis Dolivet, Notes on the 
War and the Peace; Charles I. Glicksberg, The Decline of Literary 
Marxism. 

TuHoucut XVI 63: Robert I. Gannon, Fordham Centennial Address; N. S. 
Timasheff, The Soviet Constitution; L. M. Sears, Churchill Papers in 
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America; C. J. Walsh, Fiscal Policy and Inflation; Ross Hoffman, The 
Concert of Europe and the Balance of Power; C. C. Tansill, The United 
States and International Arbitration; F. A. Hermens, Proportional Repre- 
sentation and National Unity. 

Tue Hrissert JouRNAL XL 1: F. H. Heinemann, End of the Balance of 
Power—What is to Succeed?; Norman Bentwich, Mazzini’s Message and 
its Bearing on the Present Conflict; Maxwell Garnett, The Oneness of 
the World; W. H. Drummond, Tagore (1861-1941): E. N. Mosley, Re- 
ligious Liberty and the B.B.C.; the late C. H. B. Gowan, The Scientific 
Claims of Physical Research; R. Travers Herford, Repentance and For- 
giveness in the Talmud. With Some Reference to the Teaching of the 
Gospels; E. L. Allen, Suggestions for a Revised Christology; A. R. Cripps, 
A Layman Studies St. Paul; W. J. Sparrow-Simpson, The Silence of the 
New Testament; S. H. Mellone, Survey of Recent Philosophical and 
Theosophical Literature. 

THE ReEvIEW OF RELIGION VI 2: Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, Eastern Re- 
ligions and Western Thought; Joseph L. Blau, The Diffusion of the Chris- 
tian Interpretation of the Cabala in English Literature; Clarence A. 
Manning, Khomyakov and the Orthodox Church; John M. Moore, Chris- 
tianity and Social Philosophy; Paul Romanoff, The Fox in Jewish Tradi- 
tion; Rachel Wischnitzer-Bernstein, A Reply to Dr. Romanoff. 

THe HArvArD THEOLOGICAL REVIEW XXXIV 4: C. C. McCown, Codex 
and Roll in the New Testament; M. L. W. Laistner, The Western Church 
and Astrology during the Early Middle Ages; Perry Miller, Solomon 
Stoddard, 1643-1729; J. A. Montgomery, Soul Gods. 

RELIGION IN THE MAKING II 1: William Clayton Bower, Creative Re- 
ligious Education; Roger Hazelton, The Two Humanisms; Massey Hamil- 
ton Shepherd, Jr., Protestant Worship and the Lord’s Supper; S. Vernon 
McCasland, Are the Exorcisms of Jesus Folklore?; Shirley Jackson Case, 
Christianity and Cutural Evolution. 

Tue New Scuorasticism XVI 1: Wilfred Parsons, The Principle of 
Order in Politics; John J. Wellmuth, Some Comments on the Nature of 
Mathematical Logic; Hans Meyerhoff, On the Platonism of St. Augustine’s 
Quaestio de ideis; Leonard J. Eslick, The Reality of Matter in Creation. 

Tue BritisH JouRNAL oF PsycHotocy XXXII Part 2: Hilde Lewinsky, 
The Nature of Shyness; James Mainwaring, An Examination of the Value 
of the Empirical Approach to Aesthetics; Godfrey H. Thompson, The 
Speed Factor in Performance Tests; Boris Semeonoff, Dark Adaptation 
during Stimulation with Coloured Light; H. Banister and O. L. Zangwill, 
Experimentally Induced Olfactory Paramnesias. 

THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLocy LIV 4: R. W. Burnham, Inter- 
sensory Effects and Their Relation to Memory-Theory; E. Goldmeier, 
Progressive Changes in Memory Traces; D. H. Fryer, Articulation in 
Automatic Mental Work; F. W. Finger and H. Schlosberg, The Effect of 
Audiogenic Seizures on General Activity of the White Rat; H. F. Brandt, 
Ocular Patterns in Visual Learning; C. W. Mann and W. O. Jewell, Jr., 
Configural Aspects of Human Learning on the Electrical Maze; C. W. 
Young and M. Supa, Mnemic Inhibition as a Factor in the Limitation of 
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the Memory Span; N. W. Morton, The Reciprocity of Visual Clearness 
and the Span of Apprehension; M. A. Tinker, Effect of Visual Adaptation 
upon Intensity of Light Preferred for Reading. 

PsycHOLocicAL Review XLIX 1: John Paul Nafe, Toward the Quanti- 
fication of Psychology; Harvey C. Lehman, The Creative Years: ‘Oil 
Paintings, Etchings, and Architectural Works; Allen L. Edwards, The 
Retention of Affective Experiences—A Criticism and Restatement of the 
Problem; Christian O. Weber, Valid and Invalid Conceptions of Opera- 
tionalism in Psychology; Orvis C. Irwin, Can Infants Have 1Q’s?; John 
M. Fletcher, Homeostasis as an Explanatory Principle in Psychology; 
Georgene H. Seward, The ‘Validation’ of Drives. 

JouRNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHOLoGy XXIX 6: G. F. J. Lehner, A 
Study of the Extinction of Unconditioned Reflexes; R. Menzies, Further 
Studies of Conditioned Vasomotor Responses in Human Subjects; M. B. 
Fisher, Time Relations in the Effect of a Surrounding Field on Foveal 
Critical Flicker Frequency; H. Schlosberg, A Scale for the Judgment of 
Facial Expressions; W. L. Jenkins, Studies in Thermal Sensitivity: 17. 
The Topographical and Functional Relations of Warm and Cold; E. Simon- 
son and N. Enzer, The Effect of Amphetamine (Benzedrine) Sulfate on 
the State of Motor Centers; R. M. Cruickshank, A Note on the Influence 
of Praise and Reproof upon Size Constancy. XXX 1: Mary Henle, An 
Experimental Investigation of Past Experience as a Determinant of Visual 
Form Perception; L. G. Tennies, Memory Trace and Perception in the 
Blind; E. G. Wever, C. W. Bray and M. Lawrence, The Effects of Pres- 
sure in the Middle Ear; F. W. Finger, The Effect of Varying Conditions 
of Reinforcement Upon a Simple Running Response; W. F. Grether, The 
Magnitude of Simultaneous Color Contrast and Simultaneous Brightness 
Contrast for Chimpanzee and Man; W. R. Sickles, Experimental Evidence 
for the Electrical Character of Visual Fields Derived from a Quantitative 
Analysis of the Ponzo Illusion. 

PsycHOLoGICAL BULLETIN XXXVIII 10: Calvin S. Hail, Temperament: 
A Survey of Animal Studies; John R. Knott, Electroencephalography and 
Physiological Psychology: Evaluation and Statement of Problem ; Llewellyn 
N. Wiley, A Résumé of Major Experiments in Abstract Design Ending 
with the Year 1941. XXXIX 1: Herbert Woodrow, The Problem of Gen- 
eral Quantitative Laws in Psychology; L. F. Beck, A Second Review of 
16-Millimeter Films in Psychology and Allied Sciences. 

THe MaAuaA-Bopurt XLIX 10: Latvian Buddhist High Priest, The Great 
Guru Tsongkhapa of Tibet (1352-1419 B.C.); P. S. Lakshminarasu, The 
Buddha’s First Sermon; Sudhir Ranjan Das, Buddha’s Definition of a 
Brahmin; A. Christina Albers, My Garden Path (Poem); Bhikkhu 
Dhammapdla, World’s End; Bhikkhu D. Sasanasiri Thera, Lost and 
Found; C. L. A. De Silva, Four-Fold Kamma; Maung Ba, War and 
Buddhism; R. L. Soni, Conversion of Sri Sankaracharya to Buddhism. 





